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BASIL 
STUDIES IN MEDIAEVAL HISTORY 


Edited by G. BARRACLOUGH 


Vols. I and Il. Mediaeval Germany 
Essays by German Historians, translated by G. Barraclough 
Vol. I. Introduction. Demy 8vo., 10s. 6d. net. 
Vol. II. Essays. Demy 8vo., 18s. net. 
“English students of history should be grateful for the excellent translation in which 
such valuable work is presented.”"—The Times Literary Supplement. 
Vol. II. Church, State and Christian Society 
at the time of the Investiture Contest 
By G. Tellenbach, translated by R. F. Bennett. Demy 8vo., 15s. net. 
“Mr. Bennett has done a considerable service in translating a work which in the 
skilful delineation of mediaeval principles and ideals is a worthy companion to 
Professor Kern’s in the same series.".—Cambridge Magazine. 
Vol. IV. Kingship, Law and Constitution in the Middle Ages 
By F. Kern, translated by S. B. Chrimes. Demy 8vo., 15s. net. 


“No lawyer and no constitutional historian should overlook this volume.” 
—University of Toronto Law Journal. 
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.7 

Republic 

This is the year’s outstanding book for all serious 
by readers and booklovers. It is scholarship of the 

first order ; book production of a quality rare 
F. R. Cowell in these restricted days; and it deals with a 

period in classical history which presents many 
= striking parallels with our own times. Here 




























































is the life and death of the Roman Republic 
reflected in the career of its last great advocate. 


With 56 photogravure illustrations and 
numerous coloured charts and maps. 


I. From all booksellers. Published by 
20". =. PITMAN 
Parker Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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Man Makes Himself PROF. V. GORDON CHILDE 


** One of the best short histories of the development of mankind and his 
institutions.” —MEDICINE TODAY AND TOMORROW. 


Geology in the Life of Man DUNCAN LEITCH 


A brief account of the influence of Geology on thought and the growth 
of modern civilization. 


Morals, Manners and Men HAVELOCK ELLIS 
‘Entertaining and instructive from the first page to the last.” 
—OUR BOOKSHELF. 
Your Body: How It is Built and 


How It Works Dr. D. STARK MURRAY 
** We can thoroughly recommend it.”—MEDICAL TIMES. 


The Origin of the Kiss, and other 
Scientific Diversions C. M. BEADNELL 
“* Here are twenty chapters with twenty good things in each.” 


—TIMES LIT. SUP. 
Each 2s. 6d. net 
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(University Booksellers) 


11/12, Clement’s Inn Passage, Aldwych, London, W.C.2. 
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from abroad. 
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by the author of WESTERN POLITICAL THOUGHT 


The UNITY of 
EUROPEAN HISTORY 
John Bowle 


A brilliant compact history of civilisation in Europe 
which relates economic and cultural achievement to 
the political background and sets the mythologies of 
current nationalism in their place. 


TO BE PUBLISHED IN SEPTEMBER 18s. net 


7° RW £2. ' 2: 27 Cc: 2° 3 
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Sir Gawayne and 


the Green Knight 


a 14th Century Poem done into Modern English Verse by 
KENNETH HARE , 


With an Introduction, Notes and a full Bibliography by 
R. M. WILSON (Lecturer, Department of English Language, 
Sheffield University). 
‘“* Poetry readers owe Mr. Kenneth Hare a debt 
of gratitude for his excellent version of this gem 
of medieval romance.” 
G. K. CHESTERTON (of the first edition) 


Second edition 9s. net 
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Siegfried Sassoon 
MR. MEREDITH . am ‘ . . Frontispiece 


Lord David Cecil 
TWO QUIET LIVES (Dorothy Osborne and 
Thomas Gray) ; ‘ - Illustrated 
HARDY THE NOVELIST : ‘ , ; 
THE STRICKEN DEER: or the Life of Cowper 


George Santayana 
First two volumes of this famous philosopher’s 
autobiography 
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THE MIDDLE SPAN 


Harold Nicolson 
BYRON: THE LAST JOURNEY. New Edition 
with a new Preface by the author . 
THE CONGRESS OF VIENNA. A Study in Allied 
Unity, 1812-1822. - Third Printing now ready 
PEACE MAKING, 1919. With anew inal 
Chapter , 


Henry James 
THE LEGEND OF THE MASTER. Edited by 
Simon Nowell-Smith ‘ . - —IIlustrated 


Geoffrey Scott 
THE ARCHITECTURE OF HUMANISM. A nisi! 
in the History of Taste 
THE PORTRAIT OF ZELIDE 


Grand Guignol: 12 one-act plays 
By FREDERICK WITNEY. With drawings by 
Antony Lake 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


University Entrance 


The Minister of Education accepted the recommendations of the 
‘Secondary Schools Examinations Council last May as far as these 
‘concerned external examinations, and universities are now busy 
working out their revised regulations for entrance and the award of 
scholarships in the light of this decision. While it is likely that 
‘there will remain considerable divergencies between them, it is to 
be hoped that these will be reduced. 

The present position represents a curious cleavage in educational 
thought: on the one hand the theory is that by giving the schools 
a completely free hand in the number and choice of subjects to be 
taken in the new “‘Ordinary”’and “‘Advanced” papers, the universities 
have handed over full responsibility for the curriculum to the schools. 
The schools are now free to teach their pupils whatever subjects 
they wish and can make the choice as broad or as narrow as they 
choose. In practice the position is likely to be very different. Large 
numbers of schools are dominated by the work of their sixth forms. 
If the sixth form is working for university entrance the curriculum is 
bound to be almost wholly under the influence of the university 
entrance regulations. If the universities say that a minimum of six 
subjects is required and that certain subjects are obligatory those 
are the subjects the pupils will be made by their schools to take. 
Thus the liberty given with one hand is taken back by the other. 
The Minister’s decision has produced a whole series of problems 
which are discussed in greater detail in the special series of articles 
on “Careers and Entry” which follows in this number. 





Selection by C.S.S.B. 


A very interesting controversy came to a head in a debate in the 
House of Lords, on May 26th, about the methods of selection for 
the Civil Service. This question has two aspects of importance to 
the university world. On the one hand, university dons have a 
natural concern about the fate of such of their students as compete 

- 5419 B2 
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for the Civil Service examinations, and a vicarious interest in the} gel 
way selection is carried out. On the other hand, the problem of W 
selecting students for the universities is exercising a great many that 
people, who would be glad to know if any of the experience of the . 
Civil Service Selection Board (C.S.S.B.) is applicable to the selection i 
of undergraduates. 

On the first point the difference of opinion between those who 
have personally visited the “‘house party” and those who have not 
is striking. This is one of the questions on which prejudice seems 
to get completely out of hand: even peers of the realm have no 
hesitation in giving further currency to unfounded rumours about This 
the procedure at C.S.S.B., the strange interrogations of psychologists, Bi 
the conundrums latent in a pile of bricks, and the “‘ Mad-hatter’s 
tea-party” atmosphere. On the other hand, the testimony given in 
answers to a questionnaire by both candidates and _ visitors to 
C.S.S.B. is overwhelmingly the other way: 89 per cent. of the fo b 
candidates questioned and 91 per cent. of the visitors, who ar 
almost all distinguished public servants, heads of colleges or in 
dustrialists, were in favour of retaining the 48-hour Selection Board. 

at O 
This is far more convincing testimony than the opinions of the ‘lll 
uninformed. 6 

Approval of C.S.S.B. in principle does not necessarily involve 
approval in detail. Industrialists who have attended the house-party 
consider that the tests are over-elaborate and do not sufficiently 
throw up the characteristics of vigour and initiative which art 
required in the new civil service, as they are required in business 
and that there has been too little interchange of staff, so that meth 
are refined rather than given a fresh approach. Such defects art 
however, comparatively small compared to the large advantages 
having candidates under observation for 48 hours instead of 
single-hour interview which took place before the war. Wheth 
the “qualifying examination” which precedes the house-party is 
satisfactory substitute for the very stiff pre-war written examinati 
is more open to doubt. During the period when the majority 
candidates had been away from their academic studies for years, 
was reasonable. But from now on candidates will be co 
straight from the university and the minimum qualification of 
second-class honours degree is a very widely meshed sieve, admitti 
as it does the varying standards of the universities all over 


country. 
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in the} Selection by the Universities 


“m off What lessons has C.S.S.B. for the universities? It is obvious 
many! that as it now stands it is an impossibly elaborate system to apply to 
of the the selection of students. The Civil Service has had 3,000 candidates 
ction +) deal with in three years of which about one-sixth have been 
accepted. The cost works out at about £18 per candidate (£14 
being the cost of the house-party) or about £120 per successful 
candidate. The universities now accept more than 20,000 students 
a year; the cost with C.S.S.B. methods, even assuming-.a lower 
Ve 00) ratio of failures to successes would be more than a million pounds. 
about This would be fantastic. 
ogists, But it is no use ruling out the whole subject without further 
atter’s) consideration. The present system, as it is, is unjustifiably extrava- 
vr gant. It costs about £3,000 to educate a student at Cambridge 
ft 10) over three years, and to spend this amount on a scholar who would 
of the be better working as a clerk is absurd. The methods of selecting 
0 ate! students are indeed very unsatisfactory, and the universities them- 
call selves admit it. Sir Percival Waterfield’s much misquoted speech 
of the at Oxford pressed the point home still further: not only have a 
large number of students with distinguished academic records failed 
| to get into the civil service—that was to be expected—but of the 
100 worst candidates out of the whole 3,000, ‘“‘beneath the lowest 
deep a lower deep”’, 60 per cent. had university or college scholar- 
ships, and 20 per cent. had State or County scholarships, leaving 
only 20 per cent. without any scholarships. Out of the 100 dregs 
ten had won first-class degrees. Such a state of affairs suggests 
something very wrong with the methods of awarding scholarships. 
These are statistical analyses, which are more reliable than the 
impressions of visitors who stay only a short time. Nevertheless, 
even within the limited experience of those who have visited C.S.S.B. 
Sir Percival’s strictures appear to be confirmed. The possession of 
scholarships, and even of good degrees was compatible with mental 
lethargy, lack of resilience and enterprise and, a general limpness of 
personality which would be a great handicap in after life. 

Dr.J. F. Mountford discusses elsewhere (p. 366) the various methods 
of selection in use in universities. Sir Percival had his own ideas as 
well; he suggested that colleges should send out teams of selectors 
(two or three) to a variety of schools, consult the schools about their 
best candidates, interview these pupils and make their selection on 
a combination of brains and personality. Those of the pupils who 
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did not gain one of the normal types of scholarships by the usual 
means, would be admitted on special scholarships, and the sub. 
sequent careers of both groups would be watched. If it were found 
that a fair proportion of the students selected by the new method were 
better fitted for a university education than those selected by the 
old, this would be valuable evidence of the failure of the present 
system. The new system would be a kind of mild and shortened 
C.S.S.B. conducted in the school itself. It is an interesting suggestion 
and deserves to be followed up. 


*New Grants to Students 
There has been great anxiety in the universities and among school 
teachers to know what new scheme of state scholarships or bursaries 
will follow when the Further Education and Training Schemes come 
to an end. It was announced in the House of Commons on June 
3rd that a Working Party had been set up by the Ministry of Educa. 
tion to consider this matter. The terms of the Working Party are :— 
“On the basis of the present system of State Scholarships and 
Major Awards to advise on any administrative or other changes 
that may be desirable, particularly having regard to (a) the 
increased numbers at the universities ; (b) the termination of 
the Further Education and Training Schemes ; (c) the probable 
abolition of the four year grants for intending teachers.” 
The Working Party is expected to complete its report in September. 

The questions the group are discussing are of deep interest to the 
universities : while a state or county scholarship does not entitle its 
holder to a university place, it is obvious that the universities ar 
vitally concerned both with the number of scholarships and th: 
method of selection. It is the more surprising that there are onl 
three university representatives on the Working Party, the other 
thirteen being drawn from the Ministry itself, local educatio 
authorities and teachers’ associations. This is an unwise an 
regrettable arrangement. 

It is to be hoped that the “‘other changes” the Working Party ma 
consider will not include any changes in the examination for t 
General Certificate of Education. The Secondary Schools Exa' 
inations Council reached an agreement which has been adopted bj 
the Minister, and it would be a serious matter if the compro 
reached were to be interfered with. 


* This note together with the Tables on pages 380 and 381 has been compiled fi 
material supplied by the Research Staff of The Economist. 
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The size of the gap between the present and pre-war number of 
scholarships and grants is illustrated in greater detail in a table on 
p. 380. Whereas some 4,600 scholarships a year were available in 
England and Wales in 1938, 21,600 were available in 1948. In 
1947/8 some 42,000 awards were current in England and Wales out 
of a student population of 60,000: in Scotland 12,000 awards were 
current out of a student population of nearly 16,000. Thus over two- 
thirds of the students at the universities were assisted. The cost 
(owing to the heavy maintenance grants to ex-service students) 
increased more than proportionately. The resulting difference in 
total public expenditure on university education is astonishing. 


1938/9 1948/9 
£ million £ million 
(a) State Grants 











Direct grants from U.G.C. to all universities ’ we 2.50 11.88 

State Scholarships to students in England and Wales .. 0.76 10.64 

State Scholarships to students in Scotland ¥ T nil 1.32 
3.26 23.84 

(6) L.E.A. Scholarships 
In England and Wales a ve se s oe 0.34 0.50* 
In Scotland .. ne “ ‘3 v3 os 0.04 0.05* 
Grand Total es 3.64 24.39 
* Estimate. 





These figures show that the provisional estimate given in the May 
number of Universities Quarterly were too low and that the cost 
to the State is even higher than was expected. 

The question of the number of scholarships and bursaries the State 
and local authorities should award is discussed in the Entry and 
Careers Symposium which follows on page 329. It is reported that 
the Working Party are not baulking at the need for the continuance 
of a very large number of scholarships and bursaries. 


Coal Board Scholarships 


In an attempt to improve the quality of the country’s coal-mining 
engineers the National Coal Board is offering a hundred university 
scholarships for the next university year to school boys and to men 
already in the industry, half the number to be awarded to each lot. 
The scholarships will be repeated each year, so there will be some 300 
awards outstanding when the scheme is in full operation. The 
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scholarships will cover the full cost of fees and maintenance, and there 
will be additional allowances for wives and children for those coming 
from inside the industry. The Board will make its own arrangements 
for selecting those who are already its employees. Candidates 
direct from school will be selected on the basis of interview and the 
results of the Higher School Certificate Examination. As far as 
possible these boys will also be given the opportunity to sample the 
miner’s life by working down a mine for a week. 

The description of the scheme also includes a statement that all 
suitable mining graduates taken on by the Board, whether they are 
Coal Board Scholars or not will be offered “‘an appropriate salary” 
for three years so that they can take the colliery manager’s certificate 
of competency, and will be given a “‘directed practical training.” It 
is also to be hoped that the Coal Board is considering the recruitment 
of a proportion of non-technical graduates into the industry, both 
for headquarters’ appointments, and for work in the Divisions and 
Areas. Nationalized industries could attract and usefully employ 
graduates of many different kinds—including arts graduates. 


Colonial Developments 


One of the most exciting aspects of university development is the 
founding of new universities in the Colonies. In the initial stages 
this means a projection of the home universities overseas, since the 
experience and staff are lacking among the local communities. 
Ultimately the schemes are intended to build the apex of the educa- 
tional pyramid on the spot, so that the colonies are self sufficient, 
and can train their own administrators, teachers and technicians. 

Inevitably it is the first stages of these schemes which are in evidence 
in the first report of the Inter-University Council for Higher Educa- 


tion in the Colonies, but it appears that good progress has been made | 
in their first year’s work. The aim for the present is to create a | 


residential university in Malaya, and residential university colleges 
in the West Indies, the Gold Coast, Nigeria, East Africa and the 
Sudan. This involves establishing six institutions ; in three cases 
on the basis of colleges which already exist—in Singapore, Raffles 
College and the King Edward VII College of Medicine ; in East 
Africa, Makerere College ; and in the Sudan, Gordon Memorial 
College, Khartoum. Each of the proposed university institutions 
required a new Principal or Principal-designate and these have been 
appointed. Apart from the recruitment of Principals great efforts 
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_ have been made to recruit teaching staff. It is of the utmost import- 


ance that the quality of this staff should be high: otherwise the 
training of successors drawn from the local population will be delayed 
and the period of tutelage prolonged. So far, however, insufficient 
recruits have been forthcoming, owing to the universal shortage of 
university teachers in Great Britain. 

One of the most practical forms in which help can be given is by 
visits of experienced university people to give advice on the spot. 
Such visits also help to forge the links of personal contact between 
the colonial institutions and the universities of this country, which 
are particularly important. Visits of this character have been paid 
to ali the places under consideration and a great deal of help has been 
given. 

In addition to the new university institutions, the two existing 
universities in the Colonies have made substantial progress since the 
war. The Royal University of Malta, with assistance from the Inter- 
University Council, has revised its constitution, laid down a long- 
term programme of academic development and initiated plans for 
new buildings. The University of Hong Kong has sufficiently re- 
covered from the effects of the Japanese occupation to re-establish 
its former governing bodies, to restore teaching in all its faculties and 
to be well on the way to regaining the status and scope it had in 1940. 

An account is given below of the developments at Singapore. 


University of Malaya 


A Colonial Office Commission on University Education in Malaya, 
under the chairmanship of Sir Alexander Carr-Saunders, published 
its report early in May. It is an impressive document in itself, apart 
from its local significance, for it contains what we rarely see in a 
formal statement a long-term plan for university development. 
It recommends that a University of Malaya be established at once, 
and it is hoped that the foundation date may be October 1948. 
This, of course, is only possible because a strong groundwork already 
exists. Raffles College, which offers courses in arts and natural 
science, and the King Edward VII College of Medicine, both in 
Singapore, have long been intended to form the nucleus of a 
university, and have in fact, within their limits, been doing work at 
university level for some years. The recommendations of the 
Commission include the fusion of the two colleges, the establishment 
of seven new chairs, a number of additional lectureships, and the 
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expansion of existing departments. They also include the ultimate 
removal of the whole institution to a new site in Johore, about 18 
miles from Singapore. 

The new university will be heavily overweighted on the medical 
side, but this must be taken as a response to a pressing local need. 
The necessary compensation will perhaps be found in the recom- 
mendation for departments of Chinese, Malaya, and Tamil studies, 
Higher education in the Colonies has in the past been the agent of a 
largely imported culture, which succumbs only too easily to merely 
utilitarian demands. The obvious function of a Colonial university 
is to provide urgently needed professional and technical training ; 
it should also provide a doorway to Western culture for countries 
which are inevitably isolated and undeveloped ; and lastly it should 
develop and enrich a local culture that really belongs to the life of the 
people, not to the life of some other people several thousand miles 
away. This last, which is perhaps the most important, has been most 
neglected. The proposals for the University of Malaya perhaps 
underrate the financial and administrative obstacles in the way of 
any far-reaching plan of this kind : but if these can be overcome, the 
new foundation should soon be in a fair way, not only to help the 
development of Malaya, but to make its own contribution to the 
university world. 


Australia’s National University 


With the appointment of Professor D. B. Copland, the present 
Australian Minister to China and one of Australia’s most dis- 
tinguished economists, as Vice-Chancellor of the new Australian 
National University at Canberra, a decisive step has been taken in 
the plans to set up in Australia a research institution which is prob- | 
ably unique in the southern hemisphere. Professor Copland is well 
known for his association with the “‘Premiers’ Plan’ during the | 
depression, while during the war as Economic Consultant tothe Prime 
Minister and Commonwealth Prices Commissioner he played an 
important part in the formulation and direction of the economic 
policy of the Government. 

Four distinguished scholars have arrived in Canberra from England 
to consult with Professor Copland and the Australian authorities on 
the initial organization of the university. They are Professor Sir 
Howard Florey, an Australian-born scientist of international 
reputation, and the co-discoverer of penicillin ; Professor Marcus 
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Oliphant, one of Britain’s leaders in the field of nuclear physics ; 
Professor Raymond Firth, of the London School of Economics, a 
New Zealander, and a distinguished anthropologist ; and Professor 
W. K. Hancock, an Australian, and now Professor of Economic 
History at Oxford. 

The new Canberra University (sheep are still softly grazing on the 
fields where buildings will soon be erected under high government 
priority) has been conceived as a pure research centre, with four 
departments—medicine, physics, social studies, and pacific affairs. 
It will not be a technological institution but an establishment to 
provide the raw materials for technological progress. On Australian 
standards the new university is being relatively well endowed by the 
Commonwealth Government. It has already been voted establish- 
ment expenses of £825,000, while an initial annual grant of £325,000 
will be provided for the running of the four departments. It repre- 
sents a vision in educational matters not previously seen in the history 
of the Commonwealth. 


Courses for Americans 


The British Council has this year again sponsored post-graduate 
courses for American students at the universities of this country. 
Seven universities or university colleges are participating—Birming- 
ham, Leeds, London, Nottingham, Oxford, Southampton and St. 
Andrews, and thecoursesinclude “European traditions of civilization”, 
“Britain’s economic future’’, “Shakespeare and Elizabethan Drama”, 
“Education in England” and “Contemporary English Literature”. 

The courses are designed primarily for American students, but 
vacancies are also being reserved for graduates from other countries : 
from five to six hundred American students will attend, whereas only 
about 200 vacancies are open to students of other nationalities. 
The standard of the courses assumes a working knowledge of the 
subjects dealt with, and in some cases special arrangements for 
tutorial supervision are made for those engaged on preparing 
doctorate dissertations. The courses are presided over by a professor 
distinguished in the subject concerned: lectures are provided by 
university staff; students are expected to do written work, and 
generally work is directed in small groups by a tutor. 

Serious visits of this kind are an excellent form of cultural exchange, 
and are to be welcomed. It is, however, difficult to understand why 
the costs of the courses should be so high. For a six weeks’ course 
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including board, residence in a college or hall, tuition and, in some 
cases, excursions, the cost is £60 or £66. Students are also warned 
that they may need £3 a week pocket money. This means that for 
a six weeks’ stay a student must budget for over £80 expenditure, to 
which must be added the cost of the journey here. For American 
students this may be all right and represents about the cost of 
attending a summer school at home without the cost of travel : for 
most students from European countries the cost is prohibitive. In 
any case it seems to be a short-sighted policy to make the charges so 
high for foreign students. American visitors who before the war 
were accustomed to go home after spending their dollars on new 
suits or presents for their families are now saying that the prices are 
too high, and they would rather save their dollars to spend at home. 
It would be a pity if the universities were reproached for the same 
fault, with the same results. 

A good foundation for this pioneer work has been laid and it has 
stimulated activity among its members. With sufficient financial 
support the Council will be able to make a valuable contribution to 
university work. Mr. G. Kitson Clark of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, is chairman of the Council, and Mr. T. L. Green of the 
University of Manchester is the Honorary Secretary. 


New Editor 


Dr. I. L. Kandel has been appointed as editor of Universities 
Quarterly. Lord Simon of Wythenshawe remains chairman of the 
editorial board. Dr. Kandel is a graduate of the University of 
Manchester, and obtained the Ph.D. degree at Colombia University. 
In 1937 he received the Litt.D. from the University of Melbourne 
and in 1946 the LL.D. from the University of North Carolina. 
From 1913 to 1923 he was a staff member of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching and lecturer in education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. From 1923 until his retire- 
ment in 1946 he was professor of education at: Teachers College. 
During 1947-48 he was Simon Research Fellow at the University 
of Manchester, where he has recently been appointed professor of 
American Studies. 

Dr. Kandel edited the Educational Yearbook of the International 
Institute of Teachers College, and School and Society, a weekly 
educational journal. He is a member of the Editorial Board of the 
Year Book of Education (London). 
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ENTRY AND CAREERS—A SYMPOSIUM 


INTRODUCTION 


It was inevitable that the new conditions that face the country in 
the post-war era should direct attention to the future of university 
education. Several committees have already published reports on 
a variety of issues that confront the universities. Of these the issue 
that has received the greatest publicity is the proposal to increase the 
number of students to be admitted. This proposal is based in part on 
the need of the nation for a larger number of well-educated leaders 
and of well-trained experts and in part on a study of the potential 
number of students with sufficient intellectual ability to profit from 
auniversity education. The relation between the potential number of 
students and the opportunities for employment when they graduate 
has, however, not been given adequate attention. It is important 
that proposals to increase the number of university students and 
other ideas and plans for the future of university education be 
thrashed out now. In five years it may be too late. 


Some of these ideas are the subject of the group of articles which 
follow. These are concerned with two main themes. One is the 
careers open to university students and their prospects of employ- 
ment, the main proposition being that unless supply is roughly 
equated to demand there is likely to be disappointment among stu- 
dents, and a consequent discrediting of the practical utility of higher 
education. The second main theme revolves round the questions of 
entry: if the number of students is to be increased to 88,000 or 
100,000, are changes necessary in the methods of selection, and what 
will be the effect upon standards? 


Universities, it is everywhere agreed, have a dual purpose, the 
one being to transmit knowledge to successive generations of students, 
the other being to contribute to the advancement of knowledge. 
Hitherto, the second objective has been dominant, and students 
have too often been selected with the requirements of scholarship 
in mind. With larger numbers how far is this emphasis justified ? 
Is there a case for selecting a proportion of students with more 
general objectives ? Sir Lawrence Bragg doubts the existence of a 
large reserve of school boys and girls of first-class intelligence who 
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have not reached the universities. Opinions differ about this, but 
his suggestion for new standards of entry, in which “ character and 
power of leadership rank more important than academic ability” 
is one which deserves to be carefully considered. 

Sir Lawrence Bragg’s suggestion is also linked with the problem 
concerning the kinds of institutions suitable for education after 
the age of 18. Should the universities take the main burden of 
education after school age or is there a case for the development of 
other institutions on the lines of our own polytechnics or of the 
junior colleges in the United States ? 


Purpose of a University Education 


Before going into these questions further it would be proper to 
consider the purposes of a university education. Within the present 
limits of space it is impossible to do more than ask a few questions. 
Is a university education to train for a vocation or to educate for 
life or both? And if it is training for a career or profession is there 
a case for widening the numbers of professions for which a uni- 
versity preparation should be required—by including, for example, 
nursing, accountancy, surveying, social service? At any one time 
there must always be a mixture of both the vocational and general 
objectives, but their emphasis changes at different epochs. In the 
more spacious days before 1914 many students at Oxford and 
Cambridge were in no hurry to get jobs; they took their degrees 
as part of the leisurely process of growing up. Now it is quite 
different; most students must find jobs almost at once, and, as 
they expect superior black-coated jobs, it is important that a 
sufficient number of employers should be ready to offer them posts 
at appropriate rates of pay. 

It is, indeed, perfectly possible to make a case for having a uni- 
versity education for 150,000 or 200,000 university students (the 
Americans are aiming at 4.5 million) on the ground that education 
up to 21 is desirable from a national point of view for a larger 
proportion of intelligent young people. But to absorb this number 
of graduates comfortably into the working population demands a 
revolution in thought among students and employers alike. It 
means taking university education as a preparation for life without 
expecting it necessarily to provide a professional or administrative 
job rising to £1,000 or more a year at the end of it; it may mean 
being prepared to start as a clerk or a market gardener or a garage 
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mechanic without complaint. This attitude exists much more in 
America where, because of occupational mobility, college graduates 
are willing to accept whatever job may turn up; it might take a 
generation at least to foster it here. 


Career Prospects 


Until this change in attitude takes place it is necessary to relate 
employment prospects, as now understood, to university places. 
This is, in practice, an extremely difficult thing to do. The Barlow 
Report (Cmd. 6824) on “Scientific Manpower” estimated that a 
doubling in the number of science graduates was required, and 
almost as an aside, and outside in terms of reference, suggested that 
the number of arts graduates should increase proportionately. 

With great energy the universities have gone ahead. By 1947-48 
the numbers of students studying pure and applied science had 


| doubled, and the arts faculties had increased by 50 per cent. The 


increases will be larger next year. Yet there is so far no real relation 
between university numbers and employment prospects. This 
dilemma is discussed by Mr. L. E. Ball in his article, and he makes 
a strong plea for more inquiries into the need for different kinds of 
skills. Special sub-committees of the Ministry of Labour have been 
inquiring into the demands for specific scientific qualifications, for 
example, those of microbiologists, mycologists and architects: 
the results show that in these fields at least the present output is 
adequate, and a large expansion is not justified. Such findings cast 


/ some doubt on the generalizations of the Barlow Committee, 
| although there is an obvious shortage in some fields. 


In spite of the inauguration of the National Health Service the 


| estimates made by the Goodenough Committee do not envisage 
the need for a large increase in doctors. University policy has 
| proceeded accordingly and it is proposed that the total number of 


medical students should rise to only 13,500 compared to 11,500 
before the war. It is difficult to resist the conclusion that the need 
is underestimated and that there will be a large increase in demand 
for doctors later. 

On the arts side, however, the position is even more uncertain. 
Such inquries as have been made by the Ministry of Labour and 
bodies like Political and Economic Planning (PEP) show that most 
of the professional organisations do not expect any large increase 
in numbers, once their war-time gap has been filled. There is clearly 
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a large potential field in local government service, but local authorities 
are moving only slowly in this direction, and recruitment of graduates 
is not likely to increase much in the next few years. The demand 


for teachers has indeed greatly increased and is likely to be a larger | 


recruiting ground than is at present always realised. Before the war 
there were some 20,000 graduate teachers in the schools; the 
Ministry of Education has just announced that the University 
Training Departments are planning to increase their places from 
1,700 in 1938-39 to 2,750 in 1952. This is probably too conservative 
an estimate of the demand for university teachers. Nevertheless, 
even if the schools manage to secure larger numbers from the 
universities which, to judge from present trends, they may do only 
with some difficulty, there will still be far more students finishing 


their arts degrees during the next four years than there will be | 
places open. to them in teaching and the professions. This gap can 
only be filled by openings in industry. Mr. Ball discusses the size | 


of this gap. 

For the present it is reasonable to assume that scientists will be 
mainly absorbed by industry. Certain branches of science may be 
over-supplied, but in the short-term, scientists can be safely relied 
upon to find well-paid jobs in industry. With the arts graduate the 
position is quite different. The ways of industry and gates of 
entry are not so well marked for him as are those of entry to teaching 
or to the Civil Service, and there is still some prejudice against the 
activities of business. Arts graduates are, therefore, somewhat shy 
about offering themselves. Correspondingly employers hesitate to 
take a chance with young men, whom they suspect of intellectual 


arrogance and who know nothing of their particular techniques. | 
Time is on the side of the graduates, since a much greater proportion | 


of the intelligent school population will be going through the 
universities and will not be available for recruitment to business 
at 18. In time business men will learn this. But meanwhile there is 
a difficult period ahead for many arts graduates. 


Change Urgent 


It is, indeed, urgent that business men and industrialists should 
revise their opinions about the employment of graduates. It is now 
widely recognized that large parts of British industry between the 
wars were technically slow and unimaginative, and indeed, definitely 
backward in some of the older industries such as coal and textiles. 
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Nor are its methods of management as efficient as they might be. 
It is vital both that better technicians and better managers should 
be recruited and trained. On the technical side the prospects are 
fairly good: on the managerial side progress is very slow. It is 
particularly important to break down the barrier between the arts 
graduate who is afraid of technicalities, and the technician who 
does not understand the width of outlook and habits of thought 
which a university education encourages. It has been the experience 
of a number of firms in the steel industry, in the aircraft industry 
and of large concerns like Imperial Chemical Industries and Uni- 
levers that, given the determination, arts graduates can master the 
technicalities, and after a period of training can become admirably 
suited for higher managerial posts. 

The situation is urgent for a further reason. If our contention is 
correct and industry needs these well-trained recruits it must open 
its doors quickly. Large numbers of arts students have begun 
streaming out of the universities this summer and the numbers will 
increase next year and in 1950. If they meet with great difficulty 
in finding jobs they will become frustrated and their experience will 
deter those seeking to follow them. This sense of disappointment 
would be a great disservice to the nation, which needs, above all, 
leaders of better quality and the benefit of well-trained minds. All 
business employers should, therefore, re-examine their own recruiting 
policy and observe the experience of others in estimating the real 
needs of their businesses both for competent managers at the lower 
levels—the £400 to £900 a year class—and for future directors in the 
top grades. 


Entry 
It is not proposed to discuss here exactly how many university 
graduates the country needs. For present purposes it is sufficient 
to take the current objectives of about doubling the numbers of 
students, and to discuss what changes in the arrangements for entry 
the universities might be expected to make. Oxford and Cambridge 
are unwilling to agree to a permanent increase in their numbers of an 
order equivalent to their present post-war bulge. (Oxford 1938-39, 
5,000; and 1947-48, 7,500; Cambridge 1938-39, 5,900; and 
1947-48, 6,900.) They hope to shrink again when the ex-service 
men are through. The other universities, however, are all planning 
to continue near their present figures, or to increase upon them. 
5419 c 
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At the moment the presence of large numbers of ex-service students 
alters the whole balance of the picture, and makes it impossible to 
judge how numbers and standards will be maintained with a more 
normal entry direct from school. Arguments based on inquiries 
like that of Dr. Leybourne-White into the numbers of students of 
high intellectual capacity fail to carry conviction because of the 
number of obvious misfits and third-class minds at present in the 
universities. Sir Lawrence Bragg and Mr. J. Hemming join issue 
on this. But there appears to be little doubt that the reserves of 
innate intelligence are sufficient to provide, say, another 50,000 
students of as high mental ability as those attending now. The real 
difficulty is to assess the numbers who can, in fact, show the other 
specific aptitudes, including Mr. Hemming’s cultural standards, 
required to make the grade for a full university life. It is impossible 
to make any final answer to this question. Sir Lawrence Bragg is 
doubtful; Mr. Hemming is more hopeful. 


It must, however, be admitted that the casualties on the educational 
battlefield between the ages of 11 and 18 are many. Failure at the 
selection tests at 11 or 13, bad teaching during the grammar school 
course, poverty, the attraction of a job with pay at 18, bad selection 
for entry to the university, all these are hazards which must cause 
the downfall of thousands of boys and girls who could have shown 
a good record at the universities. Mr. Hemming discusses this 
problem of wastage. Until selection methods for entry to the 
grammar schools are improved, and until the schools and the 
universities can together devise better methods of preparation for 
university courses and more efficient methods of selection, it would 


be unwise to despair of the potential capacity of the young people of | 
of this country to fill 100,000 places to the full advantage of the | 


community. 


Mr. Hemming’s inquiries lead to the conclusion that the number 
of sixth form pupils is now much larger (he estimates 100 per © 
cent. increase) and of as high or even higher quality than | 


before the war, and that the numbers competing for university 
entrance have greatly increased. Comparable figures do not exist 
for the country as a whole, and in any case any judgment on 
standards must be largely personal. But the doubling of the 
numbers passing Higher School Certificate (9,400 in 1938, 18,800 
in 1947) tends to confirm this view. 
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Selection 


Where then does the leakage occur? Many certainly prefer or 
are compelled to go straight to work at 18. Rates of pay are high. 
But an equally serious leakage lies in the methods of selection to 
the universities. Numbers are here the great problem. Personal 
interview, which is an essential part of any reliable selection method, 
is impossible with the huge volume of candidates who offer them- 
selves. The various alternative methods of selection are discussed 
by Dr. J. F. Mountford in his article. Dr. M. Powell also considers 
the part played by the university Scholarship Examinations and the 
Higher School Certificate in setting the pace and encouraging that 
over-specialization and narrowness which prevent a student there- 
after getting the best out of a university education. There is a tend- 
ency for the schools to blame the universities and the universities 
the schools. It is, therefore, doubly interesting that Dr. Powell, 
who is a university teacher, but stands in an exceptionally good 
position for judging both sides, comes down heavily against the 
universities. It is, indeed, widely felt that the universities could 
do more than they are doing now to emphasize the importance of a 
general education; the success of the general papers in the scholar- 
ship examinations at some of the Oxford and Cambridge colleges 
shows the lines on which changes could be made. Grammar school 
teachers are uncommonly good at cramming, but they acknowledge 
the broader vision of certain scholarship examinations and admit 
that “cramming” for a general paper is a better education for the 
boys than cramming for the purely specialist papers. 


Economic Problems 


In the last article of the symposium Mr. P. F. Vowles has reviewed 
the economic forces which go to decide which student shall benefit 
from a university course. The economic position of students has 
changed greatly since 1938. Before the war only about 40 per 
cent. of the students had some form of outside assistance. Now 
some 70 per cent. are receiving it. (Tables page 380 et seq.). When 
the ex-service grants come to an end what will be the size of the gap 
between the number of those who can afford to pay and the number 
of places. Mr. Vowles makes a rough estimate that two-thirds of 
each year’s entry should be aided in the first place and discusses 
the arguments for and against making university education free. 


The question of the number of university awards to be given when 
5419 c2 
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the Further Education and Training Grants come to an end is at 
present being discussed by a Working Party set up by the Ministry 
of Education. As a first step it would be unwise to offer 
more awards than are at present current, since it appears that 30 per 
cent. of students can afford to pay for a university education and 
there is therefore no absolute necessity for the full number of awards 
now available, but not taken up. There are great advantages in 
allowing a proportion of places to be unconnected with any system 
of public awards, and if the number of awards was subsequently found 
to be insufficient it could be increased. Mr. Vowles suggestion of 
Scholarships or bursaries for two-thirds of each year’s entry may be 
very near the mark. 


Conclusion 


It is hoped that this group of articles will present a thought- 
provoking review of the forces pushing the universities towards 
changes in their old established habits. On the one hand the State 
by its financial assistance has shown the importance it attaches to 
the knowledge and leadership which a university education can give. 
On the other this very liberality places an extra burden of 
responsibility on the universities. It has been estimated that it 
costs £3,000 to provide a student at Cambridge with a three-year 
course. Even if his parents are prepared to pay £300 towards it, 
this still leaves £2,700 to be found from public or university funds. 
The expenditure at the provincial universities is much less, but in 
either case the nation as a whole cannot afford to spend such sums 
on individuals who do not have both the brains and the personality 
to benefit from them. The universities now have a new and un- 
precedented opportunity for training the future leaders of the 
country. It is largely upon these leaders that the survival of the 


country depends. This responsibility of the universities carries | 


with it the necessity of stepping outside their castles and doing 
battle in the plain. The battle that has to be waged is, it is hoped, 
clearly indicated by the contributors to this symposium. 
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GRADUATES AND CAREERS 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND 
By L. E. Ball 


Secretary of the Appointments Board, University of London 


It is surprising how very few really reliable facts and figures are 
available relative to the supply and demand of university graduates. 
All universities in Great Britain now have Appointments Boards, 
and Boards publish annual reports, but, though most of these are 
useful and informative on the general questions of supply and demand, 
not one at present includes statistical data covering all the students 
and graduates in the university. 

A certain amount of information can be deduced from the annual 
return of the University Grants Committee, but this needs to be 
done with caution since it is very easy to draw misleading conclusions 
from these figures. 


Pre-War and Post-War Figures 


Before considering such figures of demand and supply as are 
accessible it must be emphasized that there are a number of abnormal 
factors which affect the estimates. Firstly, university courses 
differ considerably in length; while first Honours degree courses 
are usually three years in length it is now becoming exceptional for 
the student of pure science to go down immediately after graduation. 
Secondly, detailed figures of the distribution of ex-service and school 
students between the faculties is not known, so that it is not possible 
to calculate exactly the numbers available for employment at the 
end of each year. Thirdly, the liability for national service is not 
uniform for all students and no information is available about future 
policy: degrees in certain subjects may give exemption, provided 
the student can find employment with an approved firm. Dis- 
crepancies of these kinds inevitably make the possibility of error in 
the estimates which follow all the greater. 

The average number of students in full-time attendance each year 
in universities during the five years 1934-35 to 1938-39 was 50,000. 
23,100 were arts ; 8,200 pure science; 4,700 technical science; 13,100 
medical and dental; and 900 agriculture. 

The main post-war expansion started in the academic year com- 
mencing in October 1946, but though the total student population 
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in the preceding year at 51,600 was only slightly higher than pre-war, 
there was a marked change in the distribution—arts, 21,200; pure 
science, 9,300; technical science, 6,300; medical and dental, 13,200, 
and agriculture, 1,500. It is, therefore, necessary to start the analysis 
from October 1945. Taking the figures for Internal students for 
the year 1945-46, 1946-47 and 1947-48 and assuming that the 
student population will rise to 80,000 in 1948-49 and will be dis- 
tributed in the same proportions as in 1947-48, the following 
conclusions can be drawn. 


Estimated Numbers of Additional Graduates 


(1) Internal 


Arts.—This year there will be about the same number graduating 
and becoming available for employment as there were before the 
war. The number graduating will be substantially higher as the 
result of “‘war concession” courses, but as more than 70 per cent. 
of the men students who entered the universities in 1945 were under 
19 years of age, most of them will be called up into the forces as soon 
as they have graduated and will not become available for employment 
until the end of 1949. A particular feature of the 1948 figures will 
be the large increase in the number of women graduates. In 1945 
there were more than 6,000 women students entering the universities 
for the first time forming 33 per cent. of the total as compared 
with an average of 3,600 or 26 per cent. before the war. Normally, 
more than 60 per cent. of women students take arts courses. 

In the summer of 1949 there will be 2,000 arts graduates leaving 
the universities in addition to the normal pre-war output, and 
towards the end of the year there will be several hundred more who 
graduated in 1948 who will be seeking appointments on completion 
of their national service. In 1950 there will be 4,000 additional and 
5,000 in 1951. In those years the release of men called up in the 
preceding year should about balance the number freshly called up. 

If the total student population remains at 80,000 there will thus 
be about 12,000 graduates in arts each year from 1951 compared 
with 7,000 before the war. 


Pure Science.—In the summer of 1948 there will be about 800 
more graduates in pure science than there were in 1939, but, for 
reasons already stated, it is unlikely that there will, in fact, be as 
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many graduates actually leaving the universities as there were before 
the war. In 1949 there will be 1,200 additional graduates, in 1950, 
2,000 and in 1951, 2,300. The first substantial increase in output 
available for employment outside the universities cannot be expected 
before 1950, but there should subsequently be a rapid increase to 
about 5,000 each year or double the pre-war output. 


Technical Science.—In the summer of 1948 there will be about 600 
graduates more than there were in 1939. The demands of military 
service, however, will almost certainly reduce the number available 
for industrial employment below the pre-war figure. In 1949 there 
will be 1,200 additional, 1,900 in 1950 and 2,000 in 1951, by which 
time the output will be 3,400 each year compared with 1,500 pre-war. 
The first substantial increase will not be industrially effective until 
1950 unless there should be an alteration in national service 
requirements. 


Medical, Dental and Agriculture.—These figures require separate 
consideration and are not dealt with in this analysis. 


(2) External 


London University has many more External than Internal students. 
In 1947 there were 12,000 Internal students (excluding Medical, 
Dental and Pharmaceutical) and 20,000 registered External students 
(after deducting those attending full-time courses at the University 
Colleges at Exeter, Hull, Leicester, Nottingham and Southampton, 
who are counted in the Internal totals). Numbers have more than 
doubled since 1939 and are still increasing with the increase evenly 
spread over all faculties. Of the 20,000 registered in 1947, arts 
(including economics and commerce) totalled 9,000, pure science 
6,000 and technical science 3,000. 

It is quite impossible to estimate accurately what effect this large 
increase in External students will have upon the employment market. 
Normally the majority of London External students are already in 
employment and pursue their studies by part-time courses. Since 
the war, however, the pressure on university accommodation has 
caused a very large number of students who failed to gain places 
as Internal students to embark upon full-time studies in Polytechnics 
and Technical Colleges or in many cases by means of a correspond- 
ence course. Assuming that half the 10,000 new external students 
are working full-time in this way and dividing them between the 
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faculties in the same ratios as all External students, we can arrive 
at an estimated output of 750 arts graduates, 500 pure science and 
250 technical science additional to pre-war figures each year from 
1949 who will be seeking employment, probably a first appointment, 
on completion of their studies. 


Total Estimates 


Adding these to the Internal figures, gives the following grand 
totals of graduates qualifying each year and seeking first appoint- 
ments who will be additional to the normal pre-war output :— 


1949 1950 1951 and after 
Arts wh A sins ee 2,750 4,750 5,750 
Pure science a 6% on 1,700: 2,500 2,800 
Technical science .. ie i 1,450 2,150 2,250 

5,900 9,400 10,800 


Post-War Expansions 


The expansion in the universities after the 1914-18 war, though 
almost precisely identical in proportion with that which is now taking 
place, was brought about by the operation of completely different 
forces. By far the greatest increase during the immediate post-war 
years took place in the medical schools, followed by a sharp decline 
as soon as the ex-service students completed their courses. The total 
university population, however, remained almost unchanged after 
the ex-service students had gone, but the increase was very largely 
in the arts faculties. This was due to the great improvement in 
salaries and conditions of service which had been effected in the 
teaching profession. At that time teaching offered a career which 
was relatively well paid and, more important, much more secure 
than most others open to university graduates. 

The forces which have brought about the present expansion, apart 
from the “‘post-war bulge”’ derive almost entirely from the recognized 
need for an increased production of highly trained scientists and 
technicians for government and industrial research and for productive 
work in industry. The increase in the numbers of arts students 
has, very largely, been a by-product of the increases in the sciences. 


Estimates of Demand 


Arts.—To attempt to quote any figures in relation to the demand 
for arts graduates would be most misleading. The term “Arts 
Graduate” itself is vague and in the University Grants Committee’s 
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statistical analyses it includes students in Classics, Languages, 
History, Economics, Commerce, Social Sciences, Music, Theology, 
etc. Inthe past the majority of arts graduates have entered the teach- 
ing profession. Some have entered other learned professions; the 
Administrative Class of the Home Civil Service, the Foreign Service, 
the Colonial Service, the Indian and Sudan Services, the Police 
Force, and a small number—probably not more than 100-200 have 
gone into business as “‘trainees” (apart from those who went into a 
family business). 

Since the war some of these careers no longer exist. The India 
and Burma Civil Services have gone and the system of special entry 
into the Police Force has been abolished. When the accumulated 
war-time vacancies in the Civil Service, Foreign Service and Colonial 
Service have been filled by the end of 1948, the annual demand will 
not be much larger than it was before the war. 

There are still many gaps to be filled in the teaching profession 
and the total demand for this year and next will be substantially 
higher than it was before the war. When the present deficiencies 
have been made good—say by 1950 at the latest—the annual 
demand for graduate teachers in Secondary (Grammar) Schools will 
not be substantially greater than it was before the war. Some 
graduates, particularly those with General Arts degrees may be 
attracted by the prospects of early promotion in the Secondary 
(Modern) Schools, but few are at present. The teaching profession, 
therefore, cannot be regarded as a safe “‘last resort” for the majority 
of the additional arts graduates in 1951 and subsequently. 

What are the alternatives? The traditional careers open to 
university graduates in arts subjects are clearly incapable of absorb- 
ing anything like the 5,000 additional graduates who will pour out 
of the universities in 1951. How then are these men and women to be 
employed? It is obvious that large-scale recruitment into careers 
which have previously been entered on leaving school will have 
to be developed. 


Local Government.—Apart from the London County Council and 
specialist appointments in Education Offices, few graduates have in 
the past entered a career in Local Government Service. The 
Departmental Committee which reported in 1928 strongly recom- 
mended that recruitment should be broadened to include a substantial 
number of graduates, but nothing was done. With more than 
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1,000,000 now employed in local government there would 
certainly appear to be scope for the annual entry of 200-300 graduates, 


Commerce and Industry. —The expansion of the universities clearly 
means that in future a larger proportion of the abler children in 
the schools will continue their education to the age of 20-21 instead 
of taking up employment at 16-18 which would in most cases have 
meant going into a commercial or industrial firm. 

At the present time commerce and industry recruit each year a 
small number—probably not more than 100—of carefully selected 
arts graduates for appointments as trainees. Those selected are of 
very high intellectual and personal quality. They are in all cases 
expected to make rapid progress and to be suitable candidates in 
due course for promotion to the highest posts in the organization. 
Trainee schemes of this sort now exist in almost all the larger 
industrial and commercial organizations and opportunities occasion- 
ally occur in medium sized firms. The opportunities which these 
schemes offer are excellent and many a graduate has risen by this 
means to a seat on the Board of Directors. In normal years there 
are usually more vacancies in trainee schemes than there are 
candidates of the quality demanded, and it is unlikely that the 
expansion of the universities will produce very many more such 
candidates. 

Apart from these trainee schemes, the opportunities available for 
the arts graduate to make a career in commerce and industry have 
been virtually non-existent. Firms which operate such schemes 
usually refuse to consider the appointment of a graduate except as 
a trainee, and often act as though they thought that all university 
students were of a quality about equal to those they interview for 
these appointments. They fail to appreciate that these candidates 
are hand-picked and specially recommended by Appointments 
Boards. The average graduate falls far short of these standards. 

The long-term effects of the expansion in university education 
have not, however, been altogether overlooked by the more pro- 
gressive of the larger industrial and commercial firms. They are 


aware that if the universities double in size they will be absorbing | 


nearly 80 per cent. of the most intelligent children leaving school 
each year, instead of the 40 per cent. before the war. At present, 
however, even those firms which are aware of the significance of 
this change and of its probable effect upon their future recruitment 
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at school-leaving age, are unwilling to take bold measures to meet 
the new situation. There is a tendency to think that the prestige 
of the firm will always enable it to attract a sufficient number of 
the good-quality children who will still be available. Business firms, 
whether large or small, would be well-advised to revise their methods 
of recruitment now. Apart from trainee schemes, which should, 
of course, be continued and extended wherever possible, recruitment 
which at present takes place at the school-leaving ages 15-19 should 
be widened to 15-23 in order to include a proportion of university 
graduates with the same “‘career-prospect” as the school-leaver. 

The initiative must come from commerce and industry. Until the 
gates are open wider than they are at present, little can be done to 
persuade the university graduate that a career in business is worth- 
while. It should not be thought that the thousands of new graduates 
who will pour from the universities in 1950 and later years will be 
clamouring to take up business careers—far from it. A university 
education, particularly in the arts, does not orientate the mind of a 
student towards commerce and industry ; it tends to have the 
opposite effect. Greater efforts will be needed to persuade the 
graduate to enter a business career than will be needed to persuade 
the business man to accept the graduate as a recruit. The oppor- 
tunities must, however, exist, and must be known to exist before 
anything can be done to direct the ambitions of graduates towards 
them. A great deal more information is required about the careers 
which business can offer—how one starts, what salary can be 
expected at entry, what salary can be expected after 5, 10 or 15 
years and so on. This information is readily available for careers 
in the Civil Service and for teaching and must be made available for 
the careers which graduates might follow in commerce and industry. 

Commerce and industry alone can provide opportunities on a 
sufficiently large scale to absorb the increased numbers of arts 
graduates who will be leaving the universities from 1949 and 
onwards. Unless this recruitment does take place a large proportion 
are likely to be unemployed. 


Pure Science.—At present demand is fantastically in excess of 
supply in all branches of science, but chiefly in chemistry. There 
are sufficient chemical appointments vacant at present to absorb 
all the new graduates up to 1949 and demand seems to be increasing 
steadily. Starting salaries are rising to absurd heights in the 
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competition between firms (usually the smaller firms) for the few 
graduates available. 

The F.B.I. report* stated that, in 1945-46, 420 firms were spending 
£22 million on research and development (compared with £5.4 
million spent by 566 firms in 1938) and estimated the total annual 
industrial expenditure on research at over £30 million. This has 
probably increased since then. The estimated industrial demand for 
additional qualified staff required in the two years 1946 and 1947 
totalled over 2,000, an increase of 26 per cent. on existing staff. This 
demand was not met and much of it has had to be carried forward. 

In addition to this large increase in industrial demand, the 
Civil Service seeks to recruit in 1948 more than 300 Scientific Officers 
and estimates an annual demand few years of not less than 200. 

The higher salaries now offered by industry and the “career 
prospects” of a Scientific Civil servant make teaching a Cinderella 
profession. The shortage of science teachers in schools is assuming 
alarming proportions and if it continues much longer—as it is likely 
to do—it will have a very serious effect upon both the quantity and 
quality of students coming to the universities in 2-3 years time. 

There is no reason at the moment to consider that the demand for 
science graduates will be less than the supply coming forward in 
the next few years except in the event of a major economic crisis. - 

Technical Science.—Until the publication of the Government 
White Paper on the reduction of capital construction the outlook in 
technical science was exceptionally good. The demand for trained 
technicians in all branches was far in excess of the supply and 
appeared to be increasing rapidly. The present situation is confused 
and it is difficult to formulate a precise estimate. 

The reduction in new construction has drastically reduced the 
demand for engineers. It is estimated that the reduction will cause 
more than 1,000 civil engineers to become unemployed and it is clear 


that not all the 500 newly graduating civil engineers in 1948 will be | 


able to secure appointments. The future demand in this branch of 
technical science depends very largely upon the general economic 
situation and Government policy, but at present it seems clear that 
supply is substantially in excess of demand. 


In other branches of engineering, however, the estimated demand j 


appears at the moment to be far in excess of supply. As an example, 
the British Electricity Authority estimates a need for 500 new 


* Scientific and Technical Research in British Industry (1947). 
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‘electrical and/or mechanical engineers each year for the next six 


years to staff the new power stations and make good wastage. This 
demand alone would absorb the majority of the new graduates. 

In chemical engineering the Ministry of Labour Technical Per- 
sonnel Committee estimated the demand for the next five years to 
be 240 a year compared with the present annual output of less than 
100 (the present annual output in the United States is about 3,000). 
Arrangements have been made for additional courses of study at 
four Technical Colleges and plans have been drawn up for six more. 
The present problem is the shortage of candidates coming forward. 

In general, therefore, the outlook in Technical Science is good, 
but cuts in capital construction may well have delayed effects in 
branches other than civil engineering. A further deterioration in 
the economic situation could wipe out most of the estimated demand. 

At a time when the country’s need for brain power is greater 
than it ever was, it would be disastrous if the expansion of university 
education should result in unemployment or under-employment for 
a substantial proportion of the more intelligent members of the 
population. This may well occur unless steps are taken now to 
review methods of recruitment, particularly in commerce and industry 
and to revise age limits at entry which at present often debar the 
graduate from consideration. 

It is essential that students entering the universities should be 
able to obtain advice based upon detailed statistical analysis before 
they commit themselves to a particular course of study. No attempt 
should be made to direct students to courses, but many come into 
the universities with no definite plan of study in mind and in such 
cases advice based upon a careful long-term assessment of supply 
and demand would go some way towards the prevention of over- 
production in one subject and under-production in another. 

The whole question of the supply and demand for university 
graduates requires a great deal more attention than it has so far 
received. It is to be hoped that the three reports already issued 
by the Technical Personnel Committee* will be followed without 
delay by others notably on the subjects of Chemists, Physicists and 
Biologists (apart from Mycologists and Microbiologists reported 
upon in July 1947). 


* The Barlow Report (Cmd. 6824) recommended that the annual output of qualified 
scientists should be doubled. The Technical Personnel Committee under the Chairman- 
ship of Lord Hankey was set up to examine supply and demand for particular types of 
scientists, e.g., Chemists, Biologists, etc. 
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STANDARDS OF ENTRY TO THE 
UNIVERSITY FOR SCIENCE STUDENTS 


by Sir Lawrence Bragg 


Professor of Experimental Physics, University of Cambridge 


In writing about standards of entry to the university, I find it 
impossible to avoid considering at the same time the careers for 
which we are training our university population, the numbers of 
university graduates with the kind of training we give them who are 
needed by the country, and the proportion of young people who 
have the ability and character to profit by a university education. 
All these questions are inter-related. I feel that I can make my best 
contribution, therefore, by considering these questions together 
with reference to our science students, in particular to the students 
in my own subject of physics. 

Nowadays, most applicants for places in a university seek admis- 
sion to an ‘Honours’ school. Even before the war, the ordinary 
degree course attracted few students, and now when competition for 
places is so great they are given almost exclusively to the potential 
Honours students. On a short term basis, university teachers 
apply a standard for admission each year, which their experience 
enables them to equate with that which has been set in recent years, 
but this standard is a relative and not an absolute one. On a long 
term basis, the standard is adjusted so that numbers correspond to 
the available places in the universities and the available posts for 
the men when they leave. This adjustment may be made almost 
unconsciously, but it is only in this way that the absolute value of 
the standard can be regulated; we fill our places with the best of 
the people who present themselves for admission. So it seems to 
me that before we can fix any kind of standard we must try to decide 
what we mean by university education and how many people in this 
country ought to get it. 

Two views may be taken. On the one hand, we may consider 
that university education should be the normal course for all the 
young people who ought not to start work immediately on leaving 
school because they would profit by a further full-time education 
for three or more years from the age of eighteen onwards. This might 


well mean a very large increase indeed in the university population | 


when we can afford to make it. In the United States 16 per cent. 
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of the eighteen to twenty-one age group are enrolled in some form 
of secondary education. Standards of admission would have to be 
adjusted, and university courses would assume quite a different 
character from that which they have at present. On the other hand, 
we might take the view that the high standard of our present type 
of university education must be maintained. This standard is only 
made possible by a high standard of admission, a barrier which 
keeps out all but some 2 per cent. of the eighteen to twenty-one class. 
Because the numbers are small it is possible to arrange that the 
young people are taught in their impressionable undergraduate years 
by a staff which is at the same time actively engaged in original work. 
If the classes were greatly expanded, all personal contact with teachers 
of this kind would be lost. Adopting this view, that we must 
retain university education at its present ‘Honours’ level, the question 
arises as to what should be provided for the remainder of the 
students who ought to have full-time education after leaving school. 
Our Honours classes create a very special type of product. The 
intensive mental effort demanded of the students, starting from the 
age of fifteen or sixteen when they prepare for university entrance, 
precludes them from gaining much experience of ordinary life and 
everyday affairs which they would otherwise get. What proportion 
of our clever and energetic young people can we afford to divert 
into this line which leads to their becoming specialists in mental 
adventure and abstract thought? When the university life was 
the privilege of a small upper class, it was normal to cap a public 
school training by one at a university; the question of standards 
of entry hardly arose; the courses were adjusted to entrants. The 
universities are now open to general competition, and class is, 
rightly, no longer a criterion as to who should enjoy the advantages 
they give. But we have to realize that this has quite altered the 
nature of university courses; they cannot remain the advanced and 
specialized courses we now have and also be suitable finishing courses 
for a far greater proportion of the population. On the one hand, 
an attempt to plan Honours courses for all would be defeated by 
the pressure of numbers and lowering of standards; on the other, 
we would be producing more specialists than the nation could absorb. 


Students in Honours Science Classes before and after the War 


Before the war there were some 50,000 students in the universities 
of Great Britain. The number in 1947 was 77,000. The number of 
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students of pure science has risen in an even greater proportion, 
from 7,800 to 14,500. The majority of these students enter one 
of the Honours schools. The main divisions of chemistry, physics, 
mathematics and biology absorb most of them, in a proportion of 
2 in chemistry to 1 in each of the other groups. 


I have some information about the number of students passing 
through the Honours schools in physics, and about their subsequent 
careers, which I collected personally for a Government Committee 
dealing with scientific man-power. They apply to the immediate 
pre-war years and to last year (1946-1947). 

Before the war the Honours physics schools of our universities 
were producing rather over 200 graduates annually. The number 
has now risen steeply to about 600, and returns from the universities 
show that the number is likely to be maintained at this level for the 
next few years. The following table indicates what happens to 
these people after graduation :— 


University, School Other 
Government Industry teaching occupations, 
research unknown 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
Pre-war years = 29 30 29 12 
Call-up 
Year 1947... re 31 19 12 38 


A proportion of the students who stay on to do research in the 
universities end by getting university appointments; the remainder 
generally pass on to government research and to industry. It is 
rather rare for them to become school teachers. The position after 
the war has been profoundly modified by the call-up. The figure 
for research has hardly altered, as is to be expected, because the able 
specialists obtained deferment of military service and became 
recruits to university research. Maintenance allowances for research 
have now been granted on a generous scale. School teaching on 
the other hand has been hard hit by the call-up. The proportion 
of students who took up a school teaching career in pre-war years 
is probably underestimated, for it is increased by many of those 
who are classed as “unknown” because records are not available. 


The proportion of recruits to the teaching profession is therefore | 
only about one-third of what it used to be, and the deficiency will | 


have to be made up when the men have done their military service. 
It is not surprising that the schools are having difficulties. 
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Standards 

When one considers the important developments of many kinds 
in industry which are based on physical discoveries, the output of 
physicists for the country as a whole strikes one as surprisingly 
small. Is this because we set too high a standard of entry? Few 
university teachers would be willing to admit that this was the case. 
The difference between the top and the bottom of an Honours class 
is very great indeed. The present tests for entry let through a 
number of students whose results in the Finals are most disappointing. 
They are quite unable to keep up with the pace set by the upper half 
of the class. One feels that these students would have had a better 
training in a much less ambitious course, and that it would be a 
wrong step to adopt a lower standard of entry, the effect of which 
would be to add to the tail of the class. 

The proportion of science students who get “good” degrees, 
First Class and top division of the Second Class, is about 40 per 
cent. in universities generally. I have had a fairly wide experience 
of acting as external examiner in a number of universities. I tried 
to make an estimate before the war of the number of first-rate 
physicists produced each year in Great Britain. I counted as first- 
rate a scientist who had not only the ability but also the drive and 
character which marked him as a potential leader and independent 
originator of new ideas in his future career. My estimate was 
forty a year, or one for every million inhabitants of the country. 
These are the people for whom our classes are planned, and the small- 
ness of the figure shows how far the courses are from being a general 
finishing course for all the more intelligent of our young people. 

Is the number smaller than it need be because many other young 
people who would be equally good are missing their opportunity 
of coming to the university owing to some barrier in their earlier 
educational career or other circumstances? Figures of intelligence 
tests have been quoted to show that 5 per cent. of the population 
reach a standard equal to that of the better half of the university 
students. Such figures might be relevant if we were considering 
what proportion should get a further general training after leaving 
school, but again it cannot be insisted too strongly that university 
education is at present something much more specialized. The 
“good” students have quite rare qualities. We would get surprising 
results if we applied an intelligence test to our cricket eleven and 
from it decided that 100,000 of the population were equally entitled 
to represent England against Australia. 
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Numbers at present in physics are nearly three times as great as 
before the war. Though the standard may be somewhat lower it 
is not markedly so, and this increase might be taken to indicate that 
many good candidates have been missed in the past. The increase, 
however, is partly due to the making good of lost war years and the 
generous provision of Further Education and Training Grants, and 
partly due to a relative increase in the popularity of physics as a 
subject. Such returns as I have show that the number of students 
taking physics Honours has risen from just under 2 per cent. to 
nearly 4 per cent. of the university population; in other words, the 
number of first-rate students has not so greatly increased, but 
more are choosing science in general and physics in particular. 
To sum up, I have the impression that we have not been missing 
many of the first-rate people, though I admit it is hard to be sure. 
Specialization 

If a student has a flair for his subject, it is relatively unimportant 
how far his studies have been pursued at school. The important 
thing is that he should have been taught in an interesting way by an 
inspired master, and not worked so hard that he has lost his vitality. 
Over-specialization at school is therefore all the more deplorable 
because it is so unnecessary. University scholarship awarding 
bodies are often blamed for setting such hard tests and forcing too 
high a standard on the schools. Would that the cause were as 
simple as that! I think that the scholarship setters do honestly 
try to keep the syllabus simple. University teachers are embarrassed 
by the specialist knowledge of the boys who come to them from 
school; the feel they have been crammed too much and too super- 
ficially, and that they find the first year’s lectures dull because these 
lectures repeat in a more fundamental way what they have already 
heard about at school. A difficulty we university teachers have 
found in keeping the syllabus simple is that when we propose to cut 
out some of the more advanced parts of the subject our school 
colleagues plead for their retention, and tend to think that we are 
trying to reserve the more exciting parts for university teaching, 
leaving the duller initial stages to them ; one cannot help sympathizing 
with them. If we suggest they should tell their boys about the 
exciting new developments but that these should not be the subject 
of examination questions, they reply that they cannot afford to 
teach anything which is not to be represented in the examination. 
It is not university requirements but competition which forces the 
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pace. The attacks on scholarship setters often make me think of a 
furious mother attacking the old gentlemen who are invited to hold 
the tape at the school sports for making the poor boys run so hard. 
Whatever questions one sets, and whatever syllabus one adheres to, 
it is always possible for a clever master to coach boys into making 
a good show at it by an intense concentration, and the pressure to 
do this at the expense of a more general training is great, because 
the result is so tremendously important to the pupils. Why not 
set more general papers on a wider syllabus ? Only those who have 
tried to conduct a scholarship examination can realize how hard it 
is to make such papers a real test of ability. The fact is that a 
whole side of school education vital to all-round mental health 
cannot be tested by examination. 

The real difficulty, it seems to me, is that any external test is bound 
tolead to forcing and specialization, and I sometimes wonder whether 
the only solution is to make the schools responsible for deciding 
which of their pupils are worthy of a university education, so that 
they set their own pace; but one flinches before the appalling 
difficulties of so drastic a change. I do profoundly wish, however, 
that we could find some good way of protecting the young mind; we 
should run it in like a car engine, and conscientiously refrain from 
exceeding thirty miles an hour for the first five hundred miles. 


The Wider Field 


I come back to what I feel to be the vital question. How many 
of our young people should get a full-time education after leaving 
school, and what should this education be ? 

America is often quoted as an example of a country where over 
10 per cent. of the young people graduate at a university, and it is 
interesting to see how this high proportion is realized. The privately 
endowed colleges and universities, because of the competition for 
admission, are able to select students of a higher standard of entry 
than are the state-supported universities. It is in these latter that 
the very large numbers of students are to be found. In these, much 
| of the training we aim at in our Honours classes is postponed to 
| Post-graduate years. It is at this stage in America that the student 
/comes in contact for the first time with what one might call the 
‘named varieties’ of teachers with international reputations. About 
one in eight of the American students get this far, a proportion of the 
population which in fact corresponds rather closely to our numbers 
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of Honours students. In addition to receiving this advanced instruc. 
tion by experts in the Ph.D. years, the students have experience of 
research and of course go considerably further than our Honours 
undergraduates, as they have studied for a longer time and are 
more mature. It is perhaps fair to say that our Honours degree is 
half way between their first degree and their Ph.D. Undergraduate 
teaching, on the other hand, is run much more on High School lines 
and the research staff are free from almost all responsibility for it. 
The course is easy; it is customary to combine it with work of some 
kind which helps to finance the students and gives them invaluable 
experience of ordinary life which prevents them from becoming 
too ‘academic’. I understand that in many States the university 
is obliged to accept all entrants recommended by principals of 
“accredited” (or recognized) high schools, and American colleagues 
have told me that this approval is rarely withheld. But, as one of 
them significantly added, ““We have to take them but we don’t have 
to keep them”. I believe the mortality at the end of the first year 
may rise to 50 per cent. This weeding out at the university itself, 
instead of by an entrance examination, is well worthy of our con- 
sideration. To give so many young people the valuable experience 
of college life is a magnificent achievement. 

Personally I think it would be a retrograde step to relegate all 
the teaching by our research staff to post-graduate years. A 
sufficient number of our young people are well enough prepared 
when they come to the university to take what we call an Honour 
course with its present standards, and they have been conspicuously 
successful in producing able specialists. I think these classes ar 
quite large enough at the present time, and that we should not increas 
this part of the university population to much beyond its present 
numbers. If we think it desirable to have a large extension o 
education in the after-school years, and consider that the country 
can afford it, we should plan quite new standards of entry in whic 


character and power of leadership rank as more important than} 


academic ability. The courses should also be less academic, and 
combined with considerable practical experience. Technology 
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should have a greater prestige and better facilities. We want, it 
fact, a finishing school for the more active and intelligent ordinary 
citizens of the country. This would be a fine aim, but do not let 
deceive ourselves that it is something which could be grafted 
to the present university teaching system or attained by enlarging it 
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THE RESERVES OF INTELLIGENCE AND 
CULTURE 


By James Hemming 
Research Officer of The Association for Education in Citizenship 


The question is not whether there are enough persons willing to 
undertake university education to double the 1938 undergraduate 
population, and so to meet the requirements of the Barlow and 
similar reports, but whether such an | increase can be attained without 
the lowering of standards. 

The phrase “lowering of standards” is at present being used in 
two quite different contexts in relation to the future of the universities. 
In one context the reference is to the cultural standards of students 
now attending the universities. When the phrase is so used no 
reflection is intended upon the intellectual calibre of the students 
concerned. Indeed, cultural inadequacy is frequently declared to 
be most obvious and regrettable in students of outstanding ability 
in some specialist fields. In the second context, “lowering of 
standards” does actually refer to intellectual capacity. It is used. 
to express the fear that an increase in the intake of the universities, 
commensurate with the recommendations of the expert committees, 
would inevitably force a reduction in the academic standards of 
Honours degree courses. Both uses are relevant to an assessment 
of the size of the available reserve. We will take the second first. 
Would doubling the intake necessitate the inclusion of students of 
sub-university standard intellectually ? 


The Theoretical Position 


It is probably unwise to attach too great an importance to the 
potential supply of students as indicated by calculations based on 
intelligence. Such follow-up as has been attempted seems to indicate 


‘that success at school or university is not precisely related to I.Q.’s. 


Other factors, not as yet well understood, including those governing 
individual maturation, appear to have considerable bearing upon 
the amount of benefit that a particular student may gain from a 
university career. Nevertheless, it seems safe to assume that—as a 
Minimum estimate—S per cent. of the community (comparable to 
the proportion of the student-age population with an I.Q. of 125+) 
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are sufficiently well endowed to follow an Honours university 
course with full benefit and success. The university population of 
England and Wales in 1938-39 was 40,000 approximately. If this 
were doubled, an annual influx to the universities of approximately 
25,000 would be required to maintain it. The number of the 
population, in England and Wales, at age-range 17-18 at present 
averages about 585,000. Five per cent. of this gives 29,000, 
Theoretically, then, there is little reason to fear that doubling the 
numbers at universities would overstrain the intellectual reserves of 
the nation. 


The Demand for Higher Education 
We must next consider the demand for places. I do not know 


how the figures of those now undertaking degree courses in technical | 
schools and evening institutes compare with those of 1938. I shall} 
therefore, have to confine my attention to the position in the 


grammar schools. 


Apart from some exceptions, the result of particular circumstances, 
a spectacular increase is to be observed in the size of the sixth forms 
of grammar schools in comparison with pre-war days, and alsoa 


big increase in the number of sixth-formers hoping to proceed to} 
universities. Both these increases are considerably greater pro} 


portionately than the increases in the intake of the schools. 
For example, here are the totalled figures for a group of thre 


Middlesex grammar schools (one boys’ and two co-educational) :-} 


On Register 1939 On Register 1947 In Sixth 1939 In Sixth 1947 
1,700 1,890 137 222 


Figures for pupils who attended, or propose to attend, universities) 
are not available for those three schools. However, typical com 


parisons are given in the following table. The upper figures (I!) 
are for a group of three grammar schools (two girls’ and a boys) 
in a small town ; the lower (2) for a group of three grammar school! 
(one boys’, one girls’, and one co-educational) in an area in th 
Midlands :— | 


Total of Pupils Total Sixth Forms University Entrants 
1938 1948 1938 1948 1938 1948 
Actual Proposed 
ie és «s Sais 1,540 66 154 9 30 
st 1,254 1,352 47 109 10 48 
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Judging by personal visits and inquiries over the past year, the 
increases shown are not in the least exceptional. 


Intellectual Quality of Sixth Forms 


An increase in the size of sixth forms does not, of course, of 
itself indicate that the number of pupils in them of high academic 
ability has increased proportionately. But the opinion of most 
heads is that among those now undertaking post-School Certificate 
courses there are many more really able pupils than were to be found 
in the smaller pre-war sixth forms. 

This majority opinion is borne out by the facts. Whereas the 
relative increase of able pupils is masked in some schools by a 
highly inflated sixth form, including many members staying for only 
one year, or merely marking time until a job turns up, in other 
schools, the one year sixth, which used to exist in pre-war days, has 
had to be dropped in order to provide adequate accommodation 
for able boys wishing to take the full course. Moreover, some 
schools that had no post-School Certificate courses pre-war now 
have flourishing sixth forms with good records in the Higher School 
Certificate examination. 

The 100 per cent. increase in post-war successes in the Higher 
School Certificate, as compared with the figure for 1938, is also 
relevant. This increase is the more remarkable in that successes in 
mathematics, and the sciences—subjects in which the standard is 
recognized as exceptionally high—are up by amounts ranging from 
100 per cent. to 140 per cent. 


The Problem of Wastage 


However, much of the best material never reaches the sixth form 
at all. Some loss is the result of the grammar school selection 
methods. As one headmaster pointed out, we may assume that, for 
every young person who is disqualified for a grammar school course, 
but who ultimately gains a degree by intense personal effort in 
the face of big obstacles, there must be a number of other able 
children who accept the rejection without a struggle but who, never- 
theless, have in them more of the qualities needed to benefit from 
university education than many of those who receive it. A more 
obvious source of wastage, however, is the drifting away of able 
grammar school pupils after they have gained their School Certificate 
or Matriculation. This occurs for several reasons. Perhaps the 
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young person has made an unfortunate choice of subjects for School 
Certificate and finds himself so badly placed for taking the Higher 
School Certificate in the subjects he now finds interesting that he, 
and his parents, do not think it worth while for him to stay on 
at school. Sometimes the reason is financial. Although the parents 
are often willing to make sacrifices to let their son, or daughter, 
stay on at school, the boy, or girl, concerned frequently feels under 
an obligation to start earning. The assurance of full maintenance 
during sixth form and university courses is still not sufficient to 
clear the way for such a young person. 

But the most serious source of waste is due to short-sightedness 
on the parents’ part, coupled with the existence of abundant tempt- 
ing openings for young people of ability. The headmaster of a 
boys’ grammar school in a prosperous town told me recently that 
of the ten outstanding boys in the fifth form of any year he cannot 
depend on more than five staying on for a sixth form course. A 
disturbing corollary to this is that the post-war congestion at the 
universities is beginning to influence the young people, and their 
parents, against the desirability of trying for a university place. 
The choice before the able young person in many localities at present 
is between the certainty of a good position with prospects now and 
the possibility of a university place in two or three years’ time. The 
local firms try especially hard to attract the more brilliant young 
people, who are often, incidentally, the type to whom independence 
is extremely attractive. It is the general vagueness of the position 
about the future availability of university places that loads the 
choice so heavily in favour of starting work in these cases. 


Cultural Standards 


It would seem, then, that the intellectual reserves, if properly 
used, are amply sufficient to meet a doubling of the university 
population without any threat to intellectual standards. 

When, however, we turn to cultural standards the position is much 
less satisfactory. Many of the new university entrants are reported 


as being too utilitarian in their attitude to study, too limited in | 


interests, and too little skilled in the graces of life to suit well with 
the traditions of leisured culture upon which the universities pride 
themselves. University staffs complain that they now have often 


to deal with young men and women who seem interested only to | 


get on, capture the best degree within reach, and get out. These 
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students look to the university to providesthem with a means of. 
livelihood rather than with a philosophy of life. 

Here, obviously, we are up against a problem quite different 
from that of intellectual reserves. Intelligence is largely innate; 
attitudes and cultural development are primarily the products of . 
environment. In the first part of this paper our task was to assess 
size and availability of the more intelligent student group; in the 
second we have to inquire into the causes of cultural poverty and 
to consider by what methods these may be eliminated. 


The Source of Cultural Inadequacy 


What, then, are the causes of the rawness and educational un- 
balance now to be observed among students? Dr. Julian Huxley 
has something to say on this in a paper published in the Times 
Educational Supplement for November 29th, 1941 :— 

“The channel! of approach to them (the universities) is through a highly- 
competitive scholarship system, and is both over-intellectual and over- 
specialized, with the result that the average of the young men and women 
who reach the university on merit instead of money, are, in the view of 
many of those responsible for them during their undergraduate career, in 
many ways far below the standard to be expected of an élite—in all-round 
character and interests, in intellectual initiative, and even in general 
education.” 

We observe that Dr. Huxley, expert biologist and geneticist, lays 
the blame not on the human quality of the inadequately-developed 
students, but upon the particular characteristics of the cursus 
honorum which they are compelled to follow. If we are to see our 
whole problem clearly, it is essential to grasp that the cause of 
cultural inadequacy is mainly environmental. The population at 
undergraduate age could not, in the nature of things, be all of poor 
intelligence; it could, however, be almost totally uncultured if the 
necessary contacts and experiences were denied to the young 
people during their school years. In supplementation of Dr. 
Huxley’s statement we may usefully consider Sir Richard Living- 
stone’s comment, taken from the paper “Some Thoughts on 
University Education” which he delivered for the National Book 
League last October :— 

“We should beware of a tendency in the humanities to develop their less 

humane aspects, and in ail subjects to become ends in themselves and to lose 


contact with life, and in so far to contribute little or nothing to humanising 
,, their students.” 
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Faced by such criticisms—which few will gainsay—we have next 
to inquire what lies behind this state of affairs with especial reference 
to the situation in the grammar schools. The fierce competition for 
university scholarships, whether Open or as awarded on Higher 
School Certificate results, has inevitably produced intense con- 
centration upon the scholarship subjects in the sixth forms. This 
has resulted in a gradual stepping up of the academic standards of 
sixth form work until the extra pressure imposed upon the pupils 
has left them with little time or energy for indulging in those broaden- 
ing personal explorations into the whole field of knowledge and 
culture which come so naturally to able young people in their late 
teens if the necessary leisure is available and a little encouragement is 
given. Even in the evenings and at week-ends home-work in their 
specialisms makes insistent claims upon their time. This heightened 
pressure has also forced the grammar schools, for the most part 
with regret, to whittle away the general and integrating elements of 
sixth form education to whatever extent has been found necessary 
in order to safeguard the examination chances of their students. 

Thus, not only has sixth form life lost its appropriate leisured 
spaciousness, but the young people observe important elements of 
education being relegated by those in authority to a rather poor second 
place. No amount of out-of-school facilities or verbal emphasis on 
the value of culture can be expected to offset these realities of the 
school time-table. All the evidence assures the young people that 
what the university authorities, teachers and parents believe to be of 
value is high academic attainment in specialist studies. Since it is 
more by the experience of such influences than by precept that the 
attitudes of young people are formed, it is not to be wondered at 
if they retain a utilitarian attitude to their studies in university 
surroundings, where the prize is not merely a certificate, but an 
Honours degree, the class of which may be decisive for success in 
later life. 


Reversing Present Tendencies 


Thus, in order to reverse these tendencies in the grammar schools, 
and so to make the development of more scholarly attitudes to life 
and learning a possibility in university entrants, it is clearly necessary 
for the university authorities to modify their entrance requirements 
appropriately. The present need for reformulation, in view of the 
new secondary examination regulations, gives an opportunity for 
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this. But a warning is necessary here. The available evidence 
makes it plain that a successful remedy is not to be found by requiring 
some papers at “ordinary” standard in addition to others at 
“advanced” standard. Subject demands in isolation, as experience 
shows, will inevitably foster cramming in the grammar schools. 
Moreover, this approach to the problem underestimates the present 
gap in the sixth form curriculum. The primary need, if sixth-form 
courses are to regain the formative, cultural value that has been 
sacrificed to intensive specialization, is not for an increase in the 
number of subjects taken, but for modification of the curriculum 
asa whole. The new objectives should be to promote integration of 
knowledge; to develop understanding of the social context within 
which specialist studies are pursued; to awaken interest in the 
relationship between the particular specialist discipline undertaken 
and the other disciplines, and to promote awareness of the modern 
world. There is only one way of assuring that such primary needs 
are met. That is to include in the specialist papers at the entrance 
and scholarship examinations questions covering the social reference 
of specialisms, and to require a General Paper—carrying the same 
marks as the specialist papers—to be taken by all candidates. This 
paper should test, among other things, alertness to modern problems 
and capacity to reason about them. Such a modification of require- 
ments would encourage all specialist teachers to broaden their 
approach, would free those eager to go ahead with broadening the 
whole sixth form curriculum to do so without jeopardizing their 
students’ future, and would serve to wean the pupils and their parents 
from their common attitude of regarding time spent on deepening 
experience or broadening understanding as wasted. 


Conclusion 


Since, as has already been stated, lack of culture is a failure of 
environment, it follows that correct and determined action on the 
part of the university authorities, whose entrance and scholarship 
requirements dominate grammar school education, could do a great 
deal to remedy the present state of affairs. If the universities would 
recognize the strength of their influence on teachers, pupils and 
parents, and would adapt their admission policy accordingly, there 
is every reason to suppose that the numbers at universities could 
be doubled while maintaining at least at pre-war level not only 
intellectual but also cultural standards. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF UNIVERSITY 
ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS ON THE 
SCHOOL CURRICULUM 
By F. C. Powell 


Lecturer in Mathematics in the University of Cambridge 


The selection of university entrants at the present time depends 
largely on written examinations, many of which, including matricula- 
tion, scholarship and various qualifying examinations, are directly 
controlled by the universities. The School Certificate and Higher 
School Certificate examinations on the other hand are controlled 
by “university examining ’’ bodies, whose membership includes 
school and local education authority representatives besides the 
university members; these bodies are to a large extent free of the 
universities in matters of educational policy. But, despite inde- 
pendence, the Higher School Certificate examination is tied by many 
practical considerations to university entrance requirements, espe- 
cially for university scholarships. (The effects of the new General 
Certificate are discussed later.) 


It is popularly believed that the School Certificate examination is 
even more closely tied to university matriculation requirements, but 
there is now little foundation in fact for this belief; indeed, the 
examination is highly flexible and easily adaptable to unconventional 
or non-academic courses of study. The effect of matriculation 
requirements is, however, still felt by many candidates, who are 
influenced in their choice of subjects by the desire to obtain a 
certificate that carries matriculation exemption, on account of its 
enhanced value in the eyes of many employers. Much of the recent 
criticism of the School Certificate examination could more fittingly 
and with greater profit have been directed towards this misuse of 
“matric”. 


These school and university examinations determine the general 
pattern of the curriculum in the upper forms of many grammar and 
public schools. Thus it comes about that, although they receive 
only a minority of the pupils of these schools, the universities have 
a large share in the control—direct and indirect—of the school 
curriculum. It is the purpose of this article to discuss this influence 
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of university entrance requirements on the school curriculum in so 
far as it affects entrants to the universities. 


The Oxbridge Entrance Scholarship Examinations 


Few schools can afford to wander far from the narrow paths that 
lead to the winning of entrance scholarships at Oxford and 
Cambridge. These scholarship examinations consequently have a 
direct and powerful influence upon the sixth-form curriculum. 
With a few exceptions, they are based upon the deceptively simple 
notion that the best way to select a promising mathematician, let 
us say, is by means of a test, preferably difficult, in mathematics. 
They have worked well in the past, and most examiners would agree 
that, although mistakes are sometimes made, they rarely result in 
the rejection of really able candidates. 


There is, however, a growing opinion that this type of examination, 
based on a narrow range of subjects, is suitable only for the selection 
of a limited number of specialists of the highest ability, and that it 
is not altogether satisfactory as a means of picking out scholars of 
all-round ability or even the specialists who are not quite in the 
first rank. It is interesting to note in this connection that, despite 
a great increase in the number of candidates in recent years, it 
has not always been possible to award all the scholarships offered. 
Some colleges have supplemented the normal scholarships by others 
based upon a general examination, i.e., an examination of the Higher 
School Certificate type. These supplementary scholarships have 
proved to be especially valuable to the pupils of small schools in 
which it is impracticable to provide highly specialized sixth-form 
courses. 


The chief defect of these examinations is that candidates, naturally 
enough, neglect their general education in order to devote more 
time to the subject or group of subjects of the examination. The 
universities are inclined to blame the schools for this excessive 
specialization, but the schools justly retort that they are powerless 
to take effective counter-measures while the root cause—the 
traditional scholarship examination system—remains, and that the 
remedy lies in the hands of the universities. 

The degree of specialization varies widely. For instance, I have 
found amongst candidates for mathematical scholarships that the 
time devoted to mathematics during the term preceding the examina- 
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tion varied from eight periods a week to as much as thirty periods a 
week (the last-named was, incidentally, in a school of very high 
reputation, noted for its successes in winning scholarships). The 
presence of an unknown factor varying to this extent must seriously 
impair the validity of the examination as a means of assessing ability. 


The Higher School Certificate Examination 


The Higher School Certificate examination, on which State 
scholarships and many local education authority scholarships are 
awarded, makes a striking contrast with the scholarship examinations 
described in the last section. The important differences for the 
candidates are that the Higher School Certificate examination is 
designed primarily for the candidate of average ability (though 
scholarship candidates may be required to offer additional papers), 
that the schools are given a large share in the control both of general 
policy and matters of detail, and that very careful consideration is 
given to the effect of the examination upon the school course. The 
complication of the machinery of the examination made necessary 
by the far larger entry for the Higher School Certificate examination 
does not greatly affect the candidate, who is given the same amount of 
individual consideration as in an examination with a smaller entry. 


It might be thought that this examination, which is widely taken, 
could in consequence provide ample safeguards against over- 
specialization, but in practice it is so tied by external requirements 
that little effective action is possible. For instance, schools insist 
that the range of subjects to be offered by a candidate in the State 
scholarship competition, and the syllabuses and standards in in- 
dividual subjects, shall not differ too widely from those in university 
scholarship examinations, since many candidates compete for both 
types of scholarship within a period of a few months. This alone 
effectively rules out the possibility of countering over-specialization 
by any further broadening of the basis on which State scholarships 
are awarded. 


Other limitations are imposed by the practical necessity that 
candidates shall be able to obtain exemption from university inter- 
mediate, first M.B., and similar university and professional examina- 
tions. This affects both the choice of subjects and the syllabus 
and standards in particular subjects. 


The rigidity of the situation thus produced is at times little short 
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of ludicrous. For instance, many university and school teachers 
would welcome the introduction of statistics as a subject of applied 
mathematics for mathematical specialists in place of the traditional 
mechanics. It cannot be introduced into the university scholarship 
examinations until it is taught generally in schools, and this depends 
upon its inclusion in Higher School Certificate syllabuses. Yet its 
introduction into Higher School Certificate is opposed on the 
grounds that it is not demanded by university scholarship examiners ! 


Present Safeguards Against Excessive Specialization 


It would be unjust to place the blame for over-specialization upon 
the university scholarship examinations without referring to the 
general paper that has long been a feature of these examinations at 
Oxford and Cambridge. This paper has been bedevilled by the 
belief among the schools that it is mere window-dressing and counts 
for little, but there can be no doubt that it has at least slowed 
down the drift towards more and more specialization. Recently, 
there has been a move amongst the colleges towards giving increased 
weight to this paper (one group of colleges, for instance, has 
replaced the single paper by three), but it is unfortunate that colleges 
do not state plainly that the paper will carry one third of the total 
marks in the examination, for nothing less is likely to impress the 
thorough-going specialists. Some examining bodies have introduced 
a general paper as a compulsory test in the Higher School Certificate 
examination, with encouraging results. Opinion in the schools on 
the question of general papers is divided, but most schools would 
appear to prefer a general paper to a requirement that all scholarship 
candidates should offer one or two subsidiary subjects outside the 
main group of subjects. 

Limitation of syllabuses is another means of discouraging over- 


| specialization. Detailed syllabuses are prescribed for the Higher 
_ School Certificate examination. It is unusual to prescribe syllabuses 


for the university scholarship examinations, but in the course of 


_ time examiners become rigidly bound by a tradition that amounts 
_ to an unwritten syllabus. Any effective limitation of syllabuses 
_ therefore requires the co-operation of Higher School Certificate and 


university scholarship examiners, and to this end a number of 
advisory committees, whose membership includes school teachers 
and representatives of examining bodies, colleges and faculties, were 
formed in Cambridge in 1943, and have since been extended to 
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include Oxford. Syllabuses for sixth form work in a number of 
subjects have been published.* It is not intended that these 
syllabuses should be adopted by examining bodies or scholarship 
examiners in every detail; rather they are intended to give a general 
indication of what can reasonably be expected of boys and girls in 
the sixth form. There can be no doubt that the use in this way 
of syllabuses of this sort could, without producing an undesirable 
degree of uniformity, go far towards the reduction of specialization 
and the narrowing of the overlap between school and first-year 
university work. 


The General Certificate of Education 


In 1951 the School Certificate and Higher School Certificate 
examinations will be replaced by the examination for the new General 
Certificate of Education. The chief changes will be the abolition 
of minimum requirements for a certificate and the imposition of a 
minimum age for entry (a candidate must not be urider 16 on 
September Ist of the year of the examination). 


There is a danger that, with the disappearance of minimum | 


requirements, the value of the certificate will be even more dependent 
upon the matriculation and other exemptions it carries than is the 
School Certificate, and that schools will find themselves more than 
ever bound by university entrance requirements. The schools, if 
they are wise, will not count upon “the greater freedom” to which 
the Minister of Education refers in Circular 168. 


The present system of school and university examinations postu- 
lates a school education that falls into two distinct stages, the stage 
of general education that terminates abruptly (usually at 15+ or 
16+-) with the School Certificate examination, followed by a more 
specialized course in the sixth form. Many school teachers assume 
that this two-stage arrangement will persist, and that pupils will 
accordingly take the new examination in two parts, offering on the 
first occasion (at 16-+-) as wide a range of subjects at “‘ordinary” 
level as is needed for matriculation exemption, and on the second 
occasion a narrower range of subjects at “‘advanced”’ or “‘scholar- 


ship” level. It should be noticed that the minimum age would | 


limit the time available for the second stage to two years, and that 


* Cambridge Joint Advisory Committees, Syllabuses in Botany, Zoology and Biology; 
Physics and Chemistry; Mathematics. Obtainable from the Cambridge University 
Press, 200, Euston Road, London, N.W.1, per post 7d. 
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in consequence the standard reached at scholarship level would be 
substantially lower than at present. 

There is, however, much in Circular 168 to suggest that it is the 
Minister’s intention that it should be made unnecessary for a 
candidate to sit for the examination more than once, and indeed, 
if the minimum age is subsequently raised to 17+ as contemplated 
by the Minister, it would be unreasonable to expect a candidate to 


/ sit twice. 


What pattern of school education actually emerges will depend to 
a large extent upon the conditions for matriculation exemption and 
for the awards of scholarships. If-matriculation requirements are 
broad and scholarship requirements narrow, the existing two-stage 
pattern will persist and pupils will tend to take the General Certificate 
of Education examination in two parts; if some common basis 
can be found for both matriculation and the award of scholarships, 
the abrupt transition from the stage of general education to the stage 
of specialization will be replaced by a gradual narrowing of the 
range of studies as the pupil matures. 

At the present time, a restraint upon premature specialization is 
imposed by School Certificate requirements. It would be rash to 
ignore the danger that the abolition of minimum requirements for 
the new certificate might be seized by some schools as an opportunity 
to indulge in even greater specialization in the endeavour to win 
scholarships. The attempt to secure matriculation exemption before 
competing for scholarships would be abandoned, and scholarship 
winners would rely instead upon an intensive course in the subjects 
needed for matriculation in the same manner as some winners of 
scholarships at Oxford and Cambridge now cram Latin. 


The Future : Breadth or Depth ? 


The decision to introduce the General Certificate of Education in 
1951 has made necessary a reformulation of the conditions for the 
award of State scholarships and has given an opportunity to the 
universities to reconsider their matriculation requirements and the 
conditions upon which they will grant exemption. Can the occasion 
be used to remove the worst features of the present system, and in 
particular to reverse the present drift toward greater specialization ? 

There will be little disagreement with the Minister’s comment in 
Circular 168 that “‘The school’s problem would be noticeably eased 
if the several universities could decide upon simpler and more 

(5419) E 
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uniform entrance requirements’, and it is unfortunate that the 
Circular contains no suggestions as to how this simplicity and 
uniformity is to be achieved. Clearly, little progress can be made 
in this direction unless matriculation requirements are made flexible, 
and the basis for the award of university scholarships broadened 
—especially at Oxford and Cambridge. 

One solution would be to require candidates for all scholarships 
to offer one or two additional subjects, perhaps at a subsidiary 
level, lying outside the main group of subjects, so as to make up a 
combination of subjects that could be accepted for the purposes of 
matriculation. I do not think that the addition of the marks in 
these additional subjects would seriously detract from the value of 
the examination as a means of picking out specialists of high ability, 

An alternative solution—and one that would probably be more 
generally acceptable—would be to require all scholarship candidates 
to offer a general paper (or papers) carrying, say, one third of the 
total marks. This paper could, if desired, include compulsory 
sections on the use of English, on foreign languages, etc. There is 
little reason why matriculation exemption should not be granted 
on a satisfactory performance in a scholarship examination of this 
sort. 

The precise form of the solution of the problem is, however, 
relatively unimportant; what matters is that the problem shall be 
solved somehow. In the past the universities and colleges have 
regarded their matriculation and scholarship examinations merely 
as means of picking out suitable material from the stream flowing 
from the schools. But, as I have tried to show in this article, the 
shape and condition of the material in this stream is to a large extent 
dependent upon these very examinations; these examinations are 
both formative and selective. Until this fact is generally recognized 
there is little hope of securing the co-operation between universities, 


colleges and schools without which it will be impossible to make the} 


fullest use of the present opportunities. 
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THE SELECTION OF STUDENTS 
By J. F. Mountford 


Vice-Chancellor, University of Liverpool 


The problem of selecting students which has emerged since the 
war as one of the major anxieties of university administration was 
discussed at one of the sessions of the 1947 Conference of the Home 
Universities.* That discussion showed how unprepared we had been 
and how uncertain we are about the wise solution of our difficulties. 
In principle there is nothing new in the idea of selection; admission 
to a university has normally been restricted to those likely to profit 
by membership of an academic community; and because of limited 
accommodation worthy applicants have sometimes had to be refused 
admission by the colleges of the older universities or by university 
departments with restricted laboratory space. What is new since 
1945 is that all universities and almost all faculties have had to refuse 
considerable numbers of young people who were eager to enter and 
who had satisfied the usual entrance requirements. 


Size of the Problem 


Some of our immediate difficulties are caused by the surge of 
ex-service students returning to resume their courses or entering a 
university for the first time. Their presence, however, has only 
intensified a deeper and more permanent problem. During the last 
decade the number of pupils who stay at school to take the Higher 
Certificate has been increasing. The northern universities’ examin- 
ing board awarded 3,674 Higher Certificates in 1939, 4,578 in 
1943, 5,587 in 1945, and 6,962 in 1947. The records of other 
examining bodies present a similar picture. From the university 
side we find that the number of applications coming in from schools 
is greatly in excess of our actual admissions before the war; and in 
some faculties it is three, four, five and even six times in excess. 
It is well known that many pupils apply simultaneously to several 


| universities and the grand total of applications cannot be taken at 


its face value; but even when allowance is made for this fact, it is 


| evident that when the pressure of ex-service students has diminished, 





the total number of places available will still not meet the demands 


* Conference of the Home Universities, 1947; Report of Proceedings (Universities 
Bureau of the British Empire). 
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of all applicants; and it is probable that those demands will not be 
met even by the degree of expansion advocated in the Barlow Report. 

This situation is due to many causes. The country as a whole 
is much more conscious of its universities than ever before. Industry 
which has long looked to the universities for its technical branches, 
is now much more disposed to recruit its managerial staff from the 
same source. The increasing complexity of the administration of 
central and local government is providing more openings for those 
who have had a university education. The new professions (e.g. 
almoners and social and welfare workers) demand the kind of 
knowledge and the personal qualities which university graduates are 
likely to possess. Some of the older professions too (e.g., account- 
ancy) are making attractive concessions to holders of university 
degrees. But the chief factor which leads to this increased demand 
for admission is the lowering of financial barriers. The number 
of State scholarships has been increased; “open” scholarships are 
being supplemented from public funds; and some local education 
authorities have already adopted an infectious policy of paying tuition 
fees and generous maintenance grants to any of their pupils who 
gain admission to a university. The educational ladder no longer 
needs an intellectual acrobat to climb to its highest rung; it is 
becoming a broad highway. Given a stable national economy, the 
pressure on the universities has come to stay and we cannot be 
content to muddle through the next few years in the vain hope that 
the problem will disappear by the effluxion of time. 


Selection for What ? 


It is futile to discuss methods of selection except in relation to the 
purpose for which the selection is to be made and the qualities we 
seek in our students. A judicious choice depends on our concept 
of the functions of a university; and it is somewhat disquieting that 
this aspect of the matter was barely touched upon in the discussion 
at the 1947 conference. If universities had a single function, the 
selection of students would be relatively simple; but they have 
several functions which, though not mutually incompatible, do 
complicate the task of selection. We all accept Professor Kandel’s 


dictum in the May 1948 number of Universities Quarterly that the | 


advancement of knowledge and the cultivation of standards of 
scholarship are the most important functions of a university; and 
“disinterested pursuit of learning” and “defence of values” are 
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phrases which rightly take a foremost place in any of our formal 
pronouncements. A great deal of the work we do is in harmony 
with these ideals; and if we were looking solely for students who, 
in due course, might be expected to advance knowledge, selection 
would be easier—and our numbers smaller. 


But some of our activities do not accord so closely with our 
professions of faith. There is much in our universities, even the 
older ones, which would have puzzled or shocked Cardinal Newman. 
Yet universities are not moulded to a pattern laid up in Heaven; 
they evolve and they acquire new functions. Even in a medieval 
university the vocational faculties of law and medicine had their 
place. We now accept students whose main motive is not to 
advance knowledge, but simply to become dentists, engineers, 
veterinarians, brewers, social workers, metallurgists, or textile 
technologists. Knowing that these applicants must earn their own 
livings when they leave us, we do not shrink from giving them the 
vocational instruction they expect, or even from training them in 
the manual skills they will need. For such students the characteristic 
function of a university is to insist that their vocational studies shall 
be firmly based on fundamental disciplines and to make it possible 
for them, by contact with their teachers and with one another, to 
acquire some width of outlook, some tolerance for the divergent 
interests of their fellow men, and an attitude to life which is 
permeated by a habit of intellectual honesty. Hundreds of such 
students knock at our doors every year. Are we to admit those who 
we think will most easily qualify in their professional studies, or 
are we to give preference to those who seem more likely to benefit 
from the wider influences of university life? Clearly our techniques 
of selection ought to be determined by the answer we give to this 
question. 


A related aspect of our problem was touched upon by Sir Percival 
Waterfield in a paper he read at Oxford last March.* The uni- 
versities, he said, do not send to the Civil Service sufficient candidates 
with “brains, personality, -effectiveness, judgment and integrity 
blended into a sane and balanced individual by the process of 
education.” The newspaper correspondence which followed was 
concerned mostly with the validity of the tests which the Civil 
Service Commissioners employ, but no effective answer was made 


* See Report in The Times, March 22nd, 1948. 
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to Sir Percival’s underlying criticisms. Yet in a less provocative 
form these same criticisms are continually being made in public 
and in private by the leaders of commerce and industry. The 
complaint is not that the universities fail to produce researchers or 
people reasonably qualified for the professions, but that too many 
of those who come from the universities are not educated persons. 
The great majority of university teachers would agree that there is 
some justification for this charge and that if our graduates have 
only narrow interests and lack the ability to think in general terms 
and do not possess an active attitude of mind, we have in some way 
failed in our duty to our students and to the community. No doubt 
the remedy lies to some extent in a reconsideration of the courses 
of study which we ourselves prescribe within the universities; but 
it lies partly also in improving our methods of selection so as to 
ensure that those we admit are in fact capable of being educated 
in this wider sense. 


Written Examinations 


Written examinations have hitherto been our major instrument of 
selection. The School and Higher School Certificates awarded by 
the large public examination bodies have a great prestige; they 
offer an impartial and standardized assessment. Hitherto an 
adequate performance in a number of approved subjects taken to 
School Certificate level has in general sufficed for university entrance; 
but now a student who has not obtained a full Higher School 
Certificate has little chance of acceptance in many faculties. Un- 
fortunately, we do not know what degree of correlation exists between 
success in school examinations and in university careers; but we 
do know that the evidence of school examinations can be disappoint- 
ing. Everyone who has registered students at the beginning of a 
session knows how frequently an obviously suitable person comes 
with only a mediocre school record, and how a brilliant paper record 
is presented by someone who is distressingly pedestrian and who 
eventually proves to be second or third rate. 

Written examinations are most reliable when they set out to test 
factual knowledge, but the extent to which they afford evidence of 
resourcefulness, imagination, initiative, or constructive ability differs 


widely from subject to subject; and it is only in scholarship papers | 


that we can have any confidence that these qualities are satisfactorily 
tested. Much, too, depends on the syllabus and on the kind of 
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paper set. Any experienced examiner knows that when he is setting 
a paper for a large number of candidates in a qualifying examination 
there are many admirable questions he must reject because they are 
adapted only to the better candidates, and he can have no guarantee 
either that the better candidates will attempt them or that the weaker 
ones will avoid them. Account has also to be taken of inequalities 
in teaching. A good teacher will get a weak pupil over a hurdle 
while poor teaching may obscure a good candidate’s real quality. 
Yet the numbers with which we have to cope are such that we 
cannot dispense with the written examination. Those who are in 
the top 10 per cent. or 15 per cent. of a Higher School Certificate 
list, and those who have done well in scholarship papers, have a 
strong prima facie claim to be admitted forthwith; from them we 
can expect to get our First Class Honours graduates and our research 
students. But if we admit without further enquiry an applicant 
who has secured only an average pass in the Higher School 
Certificate, we do so on inadequate evidence. 


The Secondary School Examination Report 


The scheme of examinations advocated in the 1947 Report of the 
Secondary School Examinations Council introduces several new 
elements: a minimum age for taking an external examination, the 
deferring of examinations to the end of the school career, a new 
Pass standard, and a free choice of subjects. The schools have 
protested against the minimum age and the deferring of examinations 
on the ground that their sixth form work will be disrupted. Certainly 
a revolutionary reorganization in sixth forms will be inevitable when 
the minimum age is raised to 17, as is forecast; and either the 
advanced work or the general educational activities are likely to 
suffer. But if the result is a diminution in the degree of specialization 
to which some schools appear to be prone, the universities will feel 
that there is something on the credit side of the account. The new 
Pass standard which is to approximate to the “ credit ” standard of 
the existing School Certificate is a leap in the dark. Only half of 


| the candidates in a given subject now reach “credit” standard; 
2 of ff 


and if the entry for the examination remains relatively non-selective, 
there will either be an outcry against the number of failures or the 
new standard for a Pass will be depressed to the level of the old. 
The free choice of subjects has much to commend it so far as the 
General Certificate of Education is concerned; but it cannot be 
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accepted as a principle governing university entrance. Universities 
must not only ensure that those they admit are able to pursue 
profitably the study they have in mind, but they surely ought to 
demand also that all students in all faculties come to them with 
some reasonably broad basis of education. Matriculation require- 
ments have generally been formulated on the assumption that any 
decently educated person ought to have an adequate knowledge of 
English and some acquaintance with a language other than English 
and with some subject of a scientific nature. That assumption is 
undoubtedly sound. What characterizes an educated person is 
not determined by any departmental report, and if universities are 
concerned to refute Sir Percival Waterfield’s criticisms they will 
not be seduced by the doctrine of free choice of subjects. 


Testimonials and Recommendations 


After we have had a student in the university for a year we have 
a fairly good idea of whether he is satisfactory or not; we have the 
evidence of our own experience to guide us. It has, therefore, been 
suggested by some that we should admit a large number of students 
in the first year and then weed them out ruthlessly. This is a counsel 
of despair. What we could perhaps do, however, is to take more 
effective steps before students come to us to find out what is thought 
about them by people who know them well. A testimonial of 
character from a headmaster is usually required as a formality ; some- 
times a more detailed enquiry is made. Ideally, the advice of a 
headmaster ought to be invaluable. In practice it is difficult to 
assess the evidence in a given case. If the Dean knows and trusts 
the judgment of the headmaster, he is on fairly safe ground; if not, 
he only adds one more uncertainty to his information. The practice 
of American universities is interesting in this matter. They have a 
problem of selection even greater than ours, and have experimented 
with some success in the compilation of questionnaires for heads of 
schools. Their enquiries are much more precise than ours, and 
their aim is to discover, in regard to qualities which they deem 
important, how a pupil ranks with those of his same class at school. 
It would be well worth while for us to think out carefully what 
information we need from heads of schools and how best to obtain 
it. We might eventually go further and consider the possibility 
of getting evidence from our own graduates to whom an applicant 
is well known. The technique of compiling and keeping school 
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records is now a subject of serious attention, and in due course we 
might find such records of great help. We have a long way to go 
before we can use testimonials, recommendations and records as 
freely or as confidently as we use examinations; but there is no 
reason, save lack of time, why we should not try to improve the 
quality of the evidence we could gain from these sources. It would 
at least help us in some instances to look more closely at a candidate 
whose promise is better than his achievements, and put us on our 
guard against those whose chief merit is the ability to pans 
examinations. 


Intelligence Tests 


Despite the wide use of intelligence tests in the grouping of 
secondary school pupils and in the Services for officer-selection, a 
great deal of prejudice still exists in university circles against them. 
Tales are told of the grotesque lack of correlation between these 
tests and the subsequent performance of students in universities. 
But we cannot dismiss the matter with funny stories: the basic 
theory has been elaborated in a voluminous literature, and the. 
psychologists are well aware of the limitations of their techniquee 
Here is something in which psychologists and university entrancs 
committees could co-operate with advantage. What is needed is a 
suitable test for the specific purpose of university entrance. Existing 
tests are designed not only to assess certain qualities, but also to 
secure ease in marking and agreement amongst markers; that 
consideration ought not to be a serious factor in the kind of test we 
have in mind. Nor would a test be satisfactory if it concentrated, 
as many of them do, on the ability of the subject merely to recognize 
the right answer out of a number of alternatives; for university 
purposes we want people who can produce the right answer even 
when it is not before their eyes. Much experiment is doubtless 
needed before such a test can be constructed, and the preliminary 
Tesults would have to be correlated with performances in school 
examinations and with the later university careers. We must beware 
too of thinking that there is only one set of right qualities and only 
one combination of them for a university student. There is also the 
mechanical difficulty of getting tests done at the same time and 
under equivalent conditions by all candidates. Nevertheless, it would 
be worth a great deal of effort to secure an adequate test of this 
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kind which could be used with some confidence alongside our other 
sources of evidence. 


Interviews 


Most university teachers would probably place much more reliance 
on interviews than on recommendations or intelligence tests, and 
it is sometimes gaily suggested that ideally every applicant for 
admission to a university ought to attend an interview. This is quite 
impossible to attain. In a university of 3,000 there will be vacant 
places for about 650 every year, and if there are only two applicants 
for every vacant place it is obvious that the task of conducting 
adequate interviews is quite beyond our resources. At the same 
time a great deal of valuable information can be obtained about 
border-line candidates, provided the interview is well-conducted. 
It is here, perhaps, that we could, by taking thought, achieve a 
considerable improvement in our technique. Not everyone who 
thinks he has a flair for spotting a good student as the result of 
ten minutes’ conversation is necessarily a good interviewer. It is 
not sufficient to get a candidate to talk freely; we must arrange our 
major questions and our supplementary questions in such a way 
that the applicant talks freely about the things that we want to 
discover. Interviewing is indeed an art; but every art should be 
based upon some clearly defined principles; and the principles of 
interviewing for the specific purpose of selecting university students 
is a matter which still requires much more attention than has so 
far been devoted to it. 


Who Selects ? 


If life were not so short we should like to have available, for all 
applicants, full information derived from written examinations, 
testimonials, recommendations and objective tests. We should like 
time to sift and consider this information, and to interview a quite 
considerable number of candidates. Over a period of years we could 
probably come to some conclusions about the relative weight which 
ought to be attached to these different kinds of evidence not only 
for university students in general but for particular groups of students 
pursuing different courses in the university. It is understood that 
steps are being taken by the Nuffield Foundation to institute a 
long-period examination of the kind of problem with which this 
paper is concerned. Meanwhile the task of selection has to go on, 
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and it is a very practical question to enquire who is to undertake this 
onerous duty. Much of the preliminary work must inevitably fall 
upon the shoulders of the dean of a faculty or a college; but all the 
senior members of the staffs of universities have some moral 
responsibility in this matter. Experience in some universities has 
shown that much effective work can be done by a small selection 
committee which is prepared to devote thought to the principles on 
which the selection is to be made, and prepared to give freely of 
its time in assisting the administrative officers in the application of 
those principles. The burden of such committee work need not 
always fall on the same shoulders if the dean has a panel of teachers 
from whom he can constitute his Working Party from time to time. 
It is essential, of course, that there shall be some degree of continuity 
in the membership of such a committee; and it is very helpful if one 
member of the committee at least is drawn from a faculty other than 
that which a particular group of applicants desires to enter. 

Selection can never be a mechanical matter. It calls for know- 
ledge, experience, judgment and a clear view of the purposes for 
which a university can rightly be said to exist. The proper per- 
formance of this task is more vital than some of us have hitherto been 
inclined to think. We have tacitly accepted a trusteeship for the 
wise use not only of the direct grants made to us, but also of the 
considerable sums which now support so many of our students. 
Our stewardship is a matter of public concern; and our success in 
the long run will be judged by the quality of our graduates. Common 
prudence and social duty alike demand that we should regard 
admission to a university no less seriously than we regard gradua- 
tion. * 


* This article was already in proof before the appearance of the Nuffield College 
publication The Problem facing British Universities (O.U.P., 1948). Detailed figures 
are there given from which the future demand for university entrance can be assessed. 








THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 
AND ITS EFFECT ON NUMBERS 
By P. F. Vowles 


Assistant Secretary of the Appointments Board, University of 
Birmingham 


The Present Position 


The latest available figures show that of the 76,000 students at 
present in our universities some 42,000 in England and Wales are 
receiving financial assistance from the Ministry of Education, the 
Local Education Authorities, or from the universities themselves, 
and about 12,000 in Scotland, making a total of 54,000 current 
awards, or 70 per cent. of total places. Of the remaining 22,000 
students (which includes foreign students) who do not receive these 
awards, an unknown number is doubtless partially aided by school- 
leaving awards and grants from charitable bodies and educational 
trusts. The total number of assisted students would have been 
considerably higher had all the awards been taken up which were 
available in 1946-47 and 1947-48. For example 18,000 students 
entered the English and Welsh universities in 1947-48, while 21,600 
awards were available. The small number of open scholarships 
held at present is particularly surprising. The reason is presumably 
that at Oxford and Cambridge, which have the majority of these 
scholarships, the pressure of ex-service candidates is strongest. 


Over a half of the awards actually held and nearly two-thirds of 


those available are in the form of Further Education and Training [ 
grants. As the number eligible for these decreases it will become [ 
necessary to consider how their places are to be filled and how the | 
university population is further to be increased to the figures [7 
envisaged in the Barlow Report. A Working Party (see page 322) has | 
been appointed by the Minister of Education to examine the | 
problem, and also to consider the effect of the probable abolition | 
of four-year grants for intending teachers, of which 4,607 are current 7 


this year. 
If the universities are to maintain and increase their numbers, 


and at the same time to preserve their standards and secure their fair i 
share of the country’s potential intelligence there are two main © 
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factors to consider. How far will the parents of children of the 
right quality be willing and able to send them to universities, and 
how far will the state be ready to assist ? 


Careers Prospects: The Attitude of Parents 


The first question is how far parents are likely to consider a 
university education of value as a means to securing employment. 
As a rule parents who pay take more trouble to satisfy themselves 
about their children’s careers than those who do not. If the intended 
degree course is in a scientific subject or one with an obvious 
relevance to future employment, there is a general, and at present 
justifiable, assumption that all will be well. The attitude of parents 
of potential arts students is not easy to predict and may be expected 
to depend largely on the success of arts graduates in finding suitable 
employment in the next few years. 

Many parents will find that for their daughters at any rate they 
have to think not only of the first degree but of subsequent pro- 
fessional or vocational training. Openings in industry for freshly- 
graduated men may be increasing, but a comparable development for 
women is not yet apparent. The woman who discovers a desire and 
ability for work such as that of the estate manager, or the almoner, 
or for any of the manifold and increasing kinds of social work 
finds that a long and expensive training still lies ahead of her. For 
this it is far more difficult to get financial assistance than it is for a 
university education. There is a good case for providing grants to 
cover the cost of such training in addition to the university grants. 


How Many Scholarships ? 


The next question from the parents’ point of view is ““ How much 
does a university education cost?” This varies greatly from uni- 
versity to university and faculty to faculty, but it is generally under- 
stood that tuition fees now vary between £40 and £100 a year and 
that maintenance costs a minimum of £200 a year at Oxford and 
Cambridge and £160 at the provincial universities. Many people 
would put the costs higher. 

It is still anybody’s guess how many people can afford to pay. 
Pre-war figures may be of some assistance. The report of the 
University Grants Committee for 1939 gives a figure of 20,252 
assisted students out of a total of 49,189. The annual number of 
new grants was in the neighbourhood of 5,000. On an average 
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intake of 12,500 in the years just before the war some 7,500 students 
were wholly financed by their parents. Is it realistic to expect that 
any more than this can pay in present conditions? In an annual 
intake of 24,000 we may have to budget for 16,000 assisted students 
—two-thirds of the total. This can only be tested by experiment, 
but it provides a working proportion. 


Types of Award 


The two principal kinds of award other than the Further Education 
and Training Scheme and teachers’ training grants are the State 
Scholarship and the County Major award. Which, if either, of these 
is the most suitable type for further development ? Both are awarded 
on Higher School Certificate results. The State scholarships are 
academically the higher. Some control is exercised over the 
allocation of holders, which is designed to prevent a rush of blood 
to the head and a consequent weakening of the other members of the 
university system. 

Local Education Authorities’ major awards are designed to assist 
those “‘ who have not succeeded in winning (State or university 
scholarships), but who have shown themselves to be of good 
intellectual quality and likely to complete a course at a university 
with credit.” (Ministry of Education Circular 104, May 1946.) 
There is a considerable variety of practice between authorities. The 
boy who lives in a large city with several grammar schools has to 
face a far more severe competition than his cousin in a small county 
borough. Neither of them has anything like the chance of the 


farmer’s son who lives in a thinly-populated agricultural county. [ 


The system violates the principle of equal opportunity, and has the 


further danger that universities will discount the value of the awards 


of certain counties. 


It is to be hoped therefore that awards will be made on a national | 
rather than a regional basis. Care must be taken, however, to | 


ensure that England’s gain shall not involve any loss to Wales and 


Scotland, which have a tradition of more generous assistance. Much : 
of the necessary administrative machinery and staff should be ready | 
to hand in the Further Education and Training grants organisation © 


which would need only slight adaptation. 


While scarcely anyone will mourn the passing of the four-year : 
teachers’ grant, it did at least have the merit of including provision © 
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for a professional training. It is reasonable to suppose that arrange- 
ments will be made to finance the training of teachers and it is to 
be hoped that account will be taken of the need for similar provision 
for training for other professions. 

If awards are on a basis of free tuition and maintenance according 
to parents’ income, we may perhaps take £200 as the average cost 
per assisted student. Therefore 50,000 assisted students mean a 
cost to the State of about £10 million a year. At present, with the 
specially large maintenance grants for ex-service students the cost 
to the State and Local Education Authorities is £12.5 million a year. 


Should University Education be Free ? 


If we are to have so great an expansion of the scholarship system, 
should we go a step further and make all university education free ? 

This is not only or even primarily a question of economics. What- 
ever statistics of intelligence may say there is a general apprehension 
lest an increase in numbers involve a lowering of standards. Any 
proposal therefore which cheapens the value of a university education 
in the public estimation will at first be suspect. The only counter to 
this is to devise a system of selection which will ensure to the 
universities a genuine aristocracy of talent. As long as universities 
accept students on a written examination without an interview they 
will always be in danger of recruiting too many bookworms, and 
until selection methods improve there is a case for admitting students 
who come because their parents can afford to pay. . However, if we 
do manage to improve our system of selection, the case for free 
education needs to be re-examined. 

If free education means free maintenance and tuition for all 
students, it involves a great deal of unnecessary paternalism on the 
part of the state and a serious relaxation of parental responsibility. 
If it means free tuition with maintenance according to income the 
case is altered. While parents have an obligation to maintain 
their children they have not so pressing a duty to provide them with 
a particular kind of education. It may well be true that on the 
whole the children of those parents who are willing to pay for their 
education prove to be the best students. But if in the past children 
have been penalized for being poor there is surely no reason why in 
future parents should be penalized for being slightly better off. 
If we really mean it when we say that intelligence is a national 
asset we should as a nation be prepared to pay for its training. 
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This is the conclusion reached by the American President’s 
Commission which recommends free. tuition for higher education, 
both in junior colleges and the universities and that maintenance 
costs should be met for the “‘ needy and deserving’ by means of 
scholarships. It has been estimated that a similar programme would 
cost this country a minimum of £15 million a year. The question, 
of course, will be ““Can we afford it ?”” The American Commission’s 
reply to the same query is as follows :— 

“Higher education is an investment, not a cost. It is an investment in 
free men. It is an investment in social welfare, better living standards, better 
health, and less crime. It is an investment in higher production, increased 
income, and greater efficiency in agriculture, industry and government. It is 
an investment in a bulwark against garbled information, half truths and 
untruths, against ignorance and intolerance. It is an investment in human 
talent, better human relationships, democracy and peace. 

“The answer, therefore, to the question, Can America afford the projected 
programme? is: America cannot afford not to pay the cost of a strong 
system of higher education.” 


FACTS 


The following brief summary of facts may be valuable for reference 
to those reading the group of articles on “‘ Careers.and Entry ” 


TABLE I 
1. Total Numbers of Full-Time Students in Great Britain. 





Academic Year 1938-39 Autumn Term, 1947 


| 


Women | : 





Total Men Total 





Men | Women | 








Scotland .. 1: 33 
Grand Total, Great Britain 38,557 








England and Wales +e Olpaee 8,979 | 40,212 | 45,944 | 15, 025 | 60,969 
2,710 | 10,034 | 11,576 4,219 | | 15,795 
! 1,689 | 


11, 30,246 | ~ 57,520 er | 76,764 





In 1938-39, 15,153 students entered the universities (12,488 in 
England and Wales, and 2,665 in Scotland). In 1947-48, 22,130 
new students entered (18,002 in England and Wales, and 4,128 in 
Scotland). 
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2. Full Time Students attending University Institutions in Great 



























































Britain. 
Distribution by Faculties 
; l 
Academic Year 1938-39 | Autumn Term, 1947 
Men | Women| Total | Men | Women | Total 
Arts, including theology, | o< cor wre tee Ol 
fine art, law, music, com- 
merce, economics and | | 
education . -| 14,936 7,576 22,512 | 22,094 | 12,106 34,200 
Pure science. 5,909 1,858 | 7,767 | 11,193 | 3, 327 | 14,520 
Medicine and ‘dentistry 11,623 2,013 13,636 | 12,389 | 3,175 | 15,564 
Technology, including en- | | 
gineering, applied chemis- | 
try, mining, metallurgy, | 
architecture, etc. . 5,199 89 5,288 | 9,850 | 293 | 10,143 
Agriculture, including fo- | | 
restry, horticulture and 
dairy work . «| 890} 153 | 1,043 | 1,994| 343. | 2,337 
Grand Totals .. ~,.| 38,557 | 11,689 £ 50,246 | 57,520 19 »244 | 76,764 
TABLE II 
Number and Cost of University Awards 
1937-38* | 1947-48* | 1947-48 
England and Wales Number | Cost of all | NUDE | Cost of all| _ Total 
pnb Current | awards | Current | Number 
eentiahie Awards ‘available | Awards pemened 
1. State Awards | | 
Further Education and Train- £ £ | 
ing Grants (Ex-Service) _- _ | 13,500 | 9,764,000 | 22,612 
State Scholarships 360 129,000 | 870t 185,000) 1,162 
Open Scholarships 1,200 | 1,200 | 138,000 | 1,118 
| aide ) } 
Teacher Training Grants ( | | 
years) ; | 1,298 | 627,000 | 1,776 | 400,000 | 4,607 
Science Awards os 30 11,000 | 31 | 8,500}; 61 
State Bursaries os | — | — | t | __ 146,000 | 400 
2,888 | 767,500 17,377 |10,641,500 | 29,960 
2. Local Authority Awards ..\ 1,700 | 340,000 | 4,300§_500,000§)_12,097_ 
Grand Total ~ | 4.588 | 1,107,500 | 21,677 |11,141,500 | 42,057 











* The figures for number and cost are not exactly comparable except in the case of 


local authority awards. 
the numbers relate to academic years. 


For State awards the cost is related to the financial year; 


+t None were awarded in these years, but 420 were still current in 1947-48. 


t Includes 100 technical and 20 mature awards. 
§ Estimate. 


(5419) 
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TABLE Il 
Growth of University and College Education in U.S.A. 


The following figures are derived from the “Report of the 
President’s Commission on Higher Education” published in Wash- 
ington in December 1947 :— 


1. Numbers Percentage of 
population 
Year Number of students 18-21 (inclusive) 
1900... be Si = 250,000 4 
1940 me - - * 1,500,000 16 
Ye a ‘ i 2,354,000* 


*Includes 1,000,000 ex-service students. 


The Commission proposes that by 1960, 4,600,000 young people 
should be educated beyond the age of 18, the distribution to be 
as follows :— 





In junior colleges .. ie 4 2,500,000 
In senior colleges... 1,500,000 

In post-graduate and professional 
schools je be a 600,000 
4,600,000 


2. Cost 
(a) Global Costs 

Direct cost of Higher Education and its relations to the Gross 
National Product :— 


Sum spent from Percentage of gross 
Year private and public national product 
sources 
Dollars 
1932 ae aie is << 431 0-63 
1940 ae me a i 522 0-55 
1947 am od - ay 1,005 0-46 


The “gross national product” is the market value of all the goods 
and services produced in a year. 

The table shows that the proportion of the national income 
devoted to higher education has fallen. 


(b) Costs to the Individual 

Tuition Costs—These have risen by 30 per cent. between 1939 and 
1947. The Commission proposed that tuition should be free for higher 
education, both in the junior colleges and at the universities, and 
that maintenance costs should be met for the “‘needy and deserving” 
by means of scholarships. 
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THE PLACE OF ART HISTORY IN THE 
UNIVERSITIES 
by Anthony Blunt 
Director of the Courtauld Institute of Art 


Art history is a relatively young subject in the English universities. 
Like many others it was well established as a regular curriculum on 
the Continent before it was considered suitable for study in this 
country, and the very name by which it now usually goes, ‘Art 
History’, instead of the more regular English form ‘History of Art’, 
is but a literal translation of Kunstgeschichte. 


Till 1931 there was no faculty for the study of this subject in 
England, whereas almost every major university in Germany and 
Austria, as well as many in France, Italy and elsewhere, had a 
flourishing school of art history with a regular curriculum followed 
by relatively large numbers of students. Sound and active traditions 
of scholarship had been established in Vienna, Berlin, Paris and 
Rome, to quote only a few of the more important centres, and, if 
anything, the subject suffered from over-popularity rather than 
neglect. Indeed it threatened to become fashionable, and of the 
hundreds of students following the courses only a few could hope 
to become serious scholars. 

In England the situation was exactly the reverse. There were, 
it is true, Slade Professors in Oxford and Cambridge, but their duties 
were confined to giving, at most, one lecture a week, and these 
lectures were open to a general public and not planned to fit into 
the scheme of work of any particular faculty. Their aim, in fact, 
was to encourage the appreciation of art and not art history. 


In Edinburgh, a Chair of Fine Art was founded in 1879, the 
holder of which gives instruction in the history of art to students 
whose main occupation is training in the practice of the arts. The 
history of art can, however, also be taken as one special subject in 
the Honours degree in history or languages at Edinburgh. 


In 1935, the Barber Institute was founded in Birmingham Uni- 
versity with a professor at its head, one of whose duties it was to 
deliver lectures on art history for students in the various faculties 
of the university, but who did not have specialists studying under 
him. Manchester University organised a lectureship, recently 
raised to a readership, to fulfil the same function, and, in London, 

(5419) F2 
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the Durning Lawrence Professor lectured on art history to the 
students of the Slade School. 


The Courtauld Institute of Art 


In 1931, the Courtauld Institute of Art in London University was 
founded, through the generosity of the late Samuel Courtauld. 
The Institute was intended to have a double object. Prominent in 
the mind of its founder was the desire to spread the appreciation and 
enjoyment of art in this country by means of lectures available to 
the general public, but it was also his intention that the Institute 
should be a centre of scholarship for the training of specialists in 
art history, who, in their turn, would spread their knowledge and 
enthusiasm over a wider field. It was, in fact, to be a regular 
faculty of the university, offering facilities for students wishing to 
take a B.A. Honours degree, a Diploma in Art History (primarily 
for graduates), or to carry out research for higher degrees. At the 
same time it was to provide a certain number of lectures open to 
the general public. 

With the foundation of the Courtauld Institute some provision 
was made for filling the gaps in the study of art history in this 
country. The value of the subject may be considered under three 
headings. First, the study of art history as a special supject; 
secondly, the usefulness of art history in connection with the work 
of other faculties, and thirdly, the provision of lectures for a wider 
public to encourage the appreciation of the arts. 

The fulfilment of the last function depends directly on the success 
achieved in the first, since lecturers to a popular audience must be 
properly trained in their subject. Extension lectures in the history 
of art have been given in London University for many years, and 
a diploma is awarded at the end of the course. Similar courses are 
also held at other universities, and the demand for them has steadily 
increased, especially since the beginning of the war. There is every 
reason to believe that it will continue to do so. 

It is, however, with the study of art history within the universities, 
strictly speaking, that this article is primarily concerned, and it 
will therefore be proper to start by considering its study as a special 
subject. The field covered at the Courtauld Institute is limited to 
European art since the beginning of the Christian era, though it 
also has a special department for the study of Chinese art and 
archeology, endowed by the Universities China Committee. The 
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arts of ancient Greece and Rome, of Egypt and of the civilizations 
of the Near East are studied under the various faculties of archeology. 
This division arises from historical causes, since these faculties 
already existed before the foundation of the Institute ; but it certainly 
is desirablethat there should be closer collaboration between them 
and the Courtauld Institute. The Honours course extends over two 
years ; though, with the new regulations governing exemption from 
London Intermediate for those who pass the Higher School Certifi- 
cate, many students can now specialize in it for three years. Owing 
to the short time available for covering so vast a field, some limita- 
tions of study have necessarily to be imposed. All students take the 
Renaissance in Europe as a compulsory subject, and one period of 
English Art, either up to 1550, or from 1550 to the present day. In 
addition, they study one special subject, which may be a medieval 
period or one of the centuries from 1600 onwards. The disadvantage 
of this arrangement is that a student completes the course with large 
gaps in his knowledge; either he will know nothing of Medieval Art, 
or he will have skipped Art since 1600. But, unless the period of 
study is lengthened, it is impossible to make the field wider without 
the risk of making the knowledge acquired dangerously superficial. 


Art History—a Branch of History 


If art history is to be a serious study, proper to a university 
faculty, it must be studied as a branch of history. This is to say, 
the student must not only learn the names and dates of artists, know 
who influenced whom, and be able to analyse the stylistic character- 
istics of a given artist or school, but he must be able to understand, 
as far as possible, why a particular style arose at a particular time 
and place. He must know the historical conditions which governed 
the production of works of art at any moment, and therefore will 
have to study the social, economic and religious history of the 
period concerned. Further, he must be able to appreciate the 
parallel manifestations in other arts, particularly in literature. To 
take a single example, it is no longer acceptable to explain the High 
Renaissance in Rome by saying that three great artists, Raphael, 
Michelangelo and Bramante, happened to go there and to find two 
exceptionally enlightened Popes as their patrons. A complete 
explanation must take into account the sudden political and 
economic rise of Rome as the leading Italian state, the development 
of religious thought under the Papacy at the moment, the influence 
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of Neo-Platonic philosophy and many other elements not strictly 
connected with painting, sculpture or architecture. These external 
conditions did not make Michelangelo or Raphael a genius, but they 
moulded their personality and their mode of expression, and pro- 
vided a propitious atmosphere without which their genius would 
not have developed in so universal and balanced a manner. 

If this view is accepted, the art historian finds himself in the 
embarrassing position of having to know the greater part of history 
before he can begin to tackle his own specialist problems. If he is 
to go beyond mere connoisseurship and Stilkritik to art history 
proper, the way is long and tolerably arduous; but if he stops at the 
early stage, the journey was hardly worth beginning. 


The Relation to other University Studies 


If, however, art history is treated on the lines indicated above, 
it will, I hope, be obvious that it can and should be closely related 
to other university studies. Of all faculties that of History is the 
most obviously concerned. To study men’s action and ideas 
without examining their productions is an arbitrary limitation of 
history. It is, for instance, impossible fully to understand Henry 
III of England or Louis IX of France without knowing the buildings 
and works of art which were executed at their express command; 
and it would be wanton to study Julius II as a politician and a 
defender of the Papacy without appreciating what is probably 
his greatest claim to fame, namely that he commissioned the Stanze 
of Raphael, the Sistine ceiling and the rebuilding of St. Peter’s. 
The same argument, however, applies to other faculties, notably 
those of modern languages. In most language curricula the 
emphasis is on linguistics and literature, but many of them contain 
also a phrase about ‘the civilization’ of the country concerned. 
Even if such a phrase is not explicitly included, the fact remains 
that the knowledge of the art of a period can help greatly towards 
an understanding of its history and literature. The spirit of French 
classicism, for instance, is as manifest in the painting of Poussin as 
in the tragedies of Corneille, and a study of each helps towards a 
comprehension of the other; and, to quote an example of a different 
kind, the personality of Louis XIV cannot be understood unless we 
know one of its supreme manifestations in the building of Versailles. 

A lecturer in art history could, therefore, be of great value to other 
faculties. This method has already been tried in certain universities, 
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such as Manchester, Birmingham, and Edinburgh, but it could 
usefully be extended. Oxford and Cambridge have, it is said, for 
years been toying with the idea of creating a readership or lecture- 
ship in the subject on these lines, but as yet nothing has come of it. 
A start could be made if the lectures given there by the Slade 
Professors could be organized to suit the needs of specific faculties 
and advertized among the normal lectures of these faculties. In 
London, facilities exist at the Courtauld Institute for such collabora- 
tion, though at present shortage of staff would make it impossible 
to carry it out on a large scale. 


The Future of Art History 


The future of the subject is difficult to predict. One difficulty 
arises from the over-centralization in London of the facilities essential 
to any research in the subject and even to adequate study at Honours 
level. The National Gallery, the British Museum (particularly 
the Print Room, Manuscript Department and the Reading Room), 
the Tate Gallery, and the library of the Victoria and Albert Museum 
are weapons of work which could never be built up in any provincial 
centre. 

One other advantage is enjoyed by London over all other uni- 
versities, namely the presence of the Warburg Institute, which was 
transferred from Hamburg to London in 1934 and incorporated in 
the University in 1944. Although this Institute is not solely 
concerned with the study of art history, its subject, which is defined 
as the Survival of the Classical Tradition, necessarily includes art 
history as an important element. Its library of books and photo- 
graphs is of incomparable value for research and general study in 
the history of all the visual arts, and the members of its staff have 
brought to this country the wide learning and professional methods 
of the Continent, which they have been skilful enough to graft on 
to the English tradition. 

Owing to the lack of facilities of this kind in the provinces, it 
seems unlikely that specialized faculties could satisfactorily be set 
up outside London, though there is every reason to hope that the 
subject will be developed in other universities in connection with 
allied faculties, as suggested in this article. 


Employment for Students 
A more serious and immediate difficulty concerns the employ- 
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ment of students who complete the course in art history. At 
present there is a danger that more specialists may be produced 
than can find jobs on completing their training. The posts in 
museums are relatively few, although there are signs that they will 
increase, particularly in the provinces. If the universities accept 
the value of lecturers in art history to serve other faculties, further 
jobs of this kind may become available. Further outlets are pro- 
vided by bodies such as the Royal Commission for Historical 
Monuments and the National Trust, which need specialists in 
different branches of the subject, and the British Council and Arts 
Council, which have departments requiring a more general know- 
ledge of the arts. But until there is some general state direction of 
the arts and the equivalent of the German Denkmalsamt, the supply 
of jobs is likely to be less than the demand. 

In fact art historical students of this generation are caught in an 
awkward transitional moment. The great age of English amateur 
scholarship in art history, which lasted from Vertue and Walpole 
to Roger Fry, is over, though it is not so long ago that foreigners 
visiting this country and enquiring for the expert in, let us say, 
English watercolours were surprised at being referred not to the 
Tate Gallery or the British Museum, but to Mr. X, a civil servant 
in the Board of Education, or, if their interest lay in Blake, to Dr. Y, 
the eminent surgeon. For better or for worse a generation of 
professional art historians is now arising, but, unfortunately, the 
apparatus for absorbing them and making good use of them is 
developing more slowly. 
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MODERN LANGUAGES AS AN HONOURS 
SCHOOL 


by W. H. Bruford 
Professor of German, University of Edinburgh 


I agree with Professor Peacock about the things that he considers 
valuable in a modern language honours course, though I think there 
are other things too. About some of his arguments, however, I am 
a little doubtful, and I think he has not sufficiently considered in 
his article what the student will require for his life and work after 
leaving the university. I am in favour on the whole of a rather 
broader training, even if it involves for the student some work 
against the grain. 

It is most important, I agree, that the modern language honours 
student should not leave the university merely a more or less ‘well- 
informed man’ of the type described by A. N. Whitehead in one of 
his educational essays as ‘the most useless bore on God’s earth’, 
and there is great risk of this if, apart from his technical training in 
the use of the foreign language as a means to thought, he is pre- 
sented only with a peptonized mush of Kulturkunde. The grotesque 
misunderstanding of foreign nations which often resulted in Germany 
from such a training is a warning example, though this is no argument 
for complete ignorance in such matters. 

It is indeed essential that the honours man should first ‘have a 
grasp of what one branch of culture is, as one aspect of the study of 
values’. If his modern language studies are to be a liberal educa- 
tion, he should derive from them either some feeling for literature 
and literary criticism which will make him eager to go on exploring 
the foreign literature, and other literatures, after he has taken his 
degree, or some interest in language, or history, and their respective 
methods, which will remain as a living centre of integration for the 
knowledge that he will continue to acquire in his later contacts with 
the foreign nation, and with others, whether by travel or by reading. 
Gradually, from this growing-point, he may then hope to gain some 
conception of the nation’s ‘civilization’ as a whole, that power to 
enter imaginatively into its life, while remaining aware of the 
inevitable limitations of his knowledge, which is the only sure basis 


* Comment on Professor Peacock’s Article of the same title, Universities Quarterly, 
February, 1948... 
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for a critical understanding of its literature, or art, or philosophy, 
or for fruitful practical relations with its people. 


A Broader Conception of Modern Studies 


There are two or three points, however, which Professor Peacock 
does not seem to me to have stressed sufficiently. The first is that 
even an honours course can only hope to lay foundations, as every 
teacher knows from his own experience. One does not really begin 
to know a subject thoroughly until one has done some research in 
it or tried to teach it. It seems to me all the more necessary that 
the foundations should not be too narrow. Not all the ground 
may be firm enough for building on at the outset, but a good builder 
can by skilful treatment make use even of sand and marsh. What I 
mean is that a student’s initial interests may be narrow in range, 
but good teaching can broaden them, especially if the connections 
between all the branches of his studies are always brought home to 
him. 

For the second point that I miss in the article is any mention of 
the fact that it is impossible to study either literature, or language, 
or history or philosophy without all the other branches coming in. 
The one text may serve as a starting-point for studies in any of them, 
and though one has to concentrate on one at a time, the others 
cannot be entirely neglected. We may not want, in our modern 
language departments, to teach philosophy systematically, but how 
can we keep clear of it in teaching German literature? A student 
may not be particularly interested in German history and social life, 
but if he reads, say, Kabale und Liebe, or Hermann und Dorothea, 
or Die Weber without acquiring background knowledge of this 
kind, he will appreciate the work very imperfectly as literature, and 
will unconsciously be supplying the wrong background from his 
knowledge of his own country. This is particularly obvious for 
instance in much English criticism of Russian literature. Things 
that a Russian reader did not need to be told are imagined by the 
English reader on the model of life in England, and the general 
drift of the book may be completely misunderstood. 

As for language, it seems to me misleading to say that ‘where 
literature, or philosophy, and so on, are concerned, it is accidental’. 
Creative literature in particular cannot be imagined in any other 
symbols than those in which it was written. Rilke trans!2ted is no 
longer Rilke. And the thought of philosophers, as we are coming 
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more and more to realize, is profoundly affected by the system of 
linguistic symbols which they inherit. Some historical study of 
language, it would seem, must therefore always enter into these 
disciplines, in the way of semantics and etymology at least, even if 
the text is comparatively modern. The further one goes back— 
and medieval literature is still literature—the more necessary it 
becomes to study the symbols themselves historically, in order to 
understand the thought and emotion and the form in which they 
are conveyed. 


The Horizontal and the Vertical Methods 


I am sure that Professor Peacock would agree with most of this, 
but what his phraseology suggests is that he himself is more interested, 
as regards literature, in the critical assessment of a poet’s achieve- 
ment, the analysis and comparison of literary forms, than in the 
imaginative understanding of a work through the study of its growth, 
and its relationship to the life of its author and his people. He 
therefore stresses the value of comparative study, ‘of French poetry 
or philosophy in relation to other poetry or philosophy’ and so on. 
When he speaks of ‘literature, with some specialized enquiry into 
a foreign literature’ as a possible honours course, I take him to 
mean, above all, methods of literary criticism, and by ‘history’ 
in the same context I understand historical method. These forms 
of training should no doubt enter in some measure into every honours 
course in modern languages. As tools for the critical study of 
values they are among the most valuable permanent acquisitions 
that a student can take away with him. But is Professor Peacock 
not unduly pessimistic about the position in our modern languages 
departments at present? Whatever may have been the case when 
foreign teachers were in sole charge, are there any now where some 
degree of comparison of the foreign literature and language with 
English, if not with another literature and language, does not play 
a part in the teaching ? 

Essential as this ‘horizontal’ method of study is, however, the 
traditional ‘vertical’ method, of studying the development of a single 
literature and language, still seems to me to be of the highest 
educational value, especially if it can be combined with some study 
of the past and present life of the people, not in the spirit of the 
history specialist, who is acquiring a special technique, but as a back- 
ground to the great movements of thought and literature, and the 
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growth of the social structure. I do not agree that these are all 
separate subjects merely linked by the accident of language. 
They seem separate only because of our habit of thinking in 
the abstractions that have proved convenient for the division of 
literary labour. The link between them in a modern language school is 
not just the language, but the life of the foreign people, whose succes- 
sive generations have spoken the language, created the literature and 
been the living agents in the history. The whole forms a continuum, 
together with the life of the world around, from which we abstract 
portions for the purposes of study, according to our interests. 

Classical studies have long aimed ‘at an imaginative compre- 
hension of the whole life of two historic peoples.’ Anything of 
this kind is admittedly a very ambitious programme even for one 
modern language, but it is an ideal we can gradually approach in 
our work, conscious at least of where the gaps in our knowledge 
are, even if unable at the moment to fill them. It is a prepara- 
tion for life as a citizen of Europe, in the first place, and as a 
schoolmaster or civil servant or business man in the second, whereas 
a too narrowly esthetic or philological training is in the main a 
training for future university teachers. This sort of specialization 
should begin at the post-graduate stage. 

In a three years’ course the student can be shown what a world 
there is to know, given a map of it, and taken over part of the 
territory, by guides whose aim is to open his eyes to the varied interest 
and beauty that he can find everywhere. Scholarly standards must 
not be sacrificed. The language itself must be thoroughly known, 
as the indispensable tool for all other work, and as much as possible 
of the teaching should be based on original texts of literary merit. 
Literature should be the central study for all until perhaps the last 
year. How far the texts are to go back in time will depend on 
circumstances, whether it is a single or double language course, and 
what option (literature, language or history) is chosen by the 
student—for I agree that he should have some choice, though not 
to the exclusion of any essential element (as has happened for 
instance in the Cambridge Tripos). There will be a need for survey 
courses, particularly in history, either within the department or in 
the history department, and these need not be overwhelming if they 
are on the right scale for the purpose. But much of the history, 
and probably all the philosophy and art for which there will be 
time, can only be introduced as background to particular literary texts. 
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EUROPEAN STUDIES AT OXFORD 
by William J. Entwistle* 
Professor of Spanish Studies at the University of Oxford 


One may continue Professor Peacock’s discussion of the function 
of Modern Language Studies by some account of the proposal for 
an Honour School of European Studies at Oxford. It began with a 
consideration of the special problems of Russian. That language 
has, until recently, attracted only a very few students in the Modern 
Language school, but its applications in history, comparative 
literature, politics and philosophy have been brilliantly illustrated 
by a number of Oxford scholars. The terms of the Scarborough 
Report were approximately known before talks began, and in 
particular it was known that those investigators looked to language 


- as a key to more than literature and philology. When, however, 


the question arose about checking the information received through 
Russian concerning these various aspects of life (which it will be 
convenient to dub ‘historical’ as opposed to ‘linguistic and literary’), 
it seemed to many that Russian alone would not lead to secure 
results. To understand Russian history (in the broad sense referred 
to) requires an equal, or not too disparate, knowledge of German 
history; and from this point the discussions became generalized to 
the consideration of the problem of European history—its political 
and social development and its thought and art—in general. It 
then appeared that though such studies were provided for in the 
preambles of the Modern Language and History Faculties, there 
was no place in the University where they could be consecutively 
prosecuted. Experience of the dubious worth of historical gobbets 
had caused the study of Modern Languages to concentrate—once 
the practical tests were complete—upon the two fields of philology 
and literary history. The historians, on the other hand, apparently 
failing to get any sufficient linguistic preparation for European themes 
were tending to treat Europe as a background to the single docu- 
mented study of English affairs. Hence the proposal for a joint 
solution: the Modern Language Faculty to produce a guaranteed 
minimum competence in two languages ; the History Faculty (together 
with teachers dealing with philosophy, politics, art, etc., in their histor- 
ical aspects) to complete the training with a Final Honour School; a 
joint committee to coordinate the effort during its experimental stage. 
* Comment on Professor Peacock’s Article, Universities Quarterly, February, 1948. 
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Evidence and Judgment 


Two things very commonly encountered did not commend them- 
selves to those taking part in the discussions, viz., either satisfaction 
with a ‘reading knowledge’ of some languages, or with historical 
explanations offered by the inexpert. There is, of course, something 
genuinely to be described as a ‘reading knowledge’, but the term is 
too often used for construing with inaccuracy easy printed texts, 
Now, the historian of Europe who goes to the archives which store 
his raw material, needs fully as much linguistic skill as the student 
of literature in foreign libraries. Indeed, historical documents are 
commonly written in crabbier hands and defaced with odder terms 
than are to be encountered in literary studies. If the historian can 
barely construe the modern language as printed, he hardly merits 
the name; for a historian can only claim to be such when he knows 
at first hand the evidence on which he makes his statements. Of 
course, the specialist in English history may justifiably take from 
M. Calmette or some other his information concerning the fortunes 
of Europe; but it was not that point which the discussions were 
held to elucidate. The grotesque results of second-rate competence 
in European studies are too well known to need mentioning here. 


Nor, on the other hand, did the members of these discussions 
favour that glib solution, which is sometimes encountered, of, say, 
‘Spanish history and literature’ in a first year followed by ‘South 
American history and literature’ in a second. To those who regard 
historical studies as no more than an accumulation of fairly obvious 
facts such solutions may commend themselves. But the feeling in 
Oxford was that history was a mode of judgment upon certain kinds 
of evidence. Those who, though excellent scholars in the fields of 
linguistics or literature, may not have been exercised in this mode of 
judgment or experienced in the use of these sources, might prove to 
be misleading dogmatists in the field of history and thought, and the 
last state of the pupil be worse than the first. It is already a principle 
of both Honour Schools that instruction should be only by persons 
skilled in their special topic of instruction, and that the responsibility 
of the candidate should be restricted so as to allow him to make a fair 
proportion of his statements on the basis of evidence he himself 
has handled and judged. 


The proposals put before the University for examination involved, 
therefore, a first examination corresponding to a recognized stage 
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of the Modern Language School, and embracing two languages, 
followed by a second examination covering the political and social 
history of two contiguous units (e.g., Germany and France) over a 
couple of centuries, together with representative thinkers studied in 
their works, and some general subjects selected freely by the student 
as expressions of his own interests. 


The Analogy of Greats 


During the discussions the high repute of the School of Littere 
Humaniores was much in all minds, and an achievement of the same 
sort would have represented an optimum attainment. It was 
suggested that the linguistic preparation should cover two years (or 
five terms) and the historical follow in another two years (or seven 
terms). For various reasons this solution was barely practicable. 
The Modern Language School offers only a Preliminary (in three 
terms) and a Final School (in three years), and would not be anxious 
to institute a shortened honours course (though the model had been 
shaped in war-time) which would allow persons with different real 
degrees of competence to claim equal honours in Modern Languages. 
The severe and condensed Classical Honour Moderations are 
possible in a Faculty where almost every candidate is a scholar or 
exhibitioner. Even for French there seems to be no such abundance 
of skilled entrants, and other modern languages are worse served. 
A student of Russian might not even have the conventional ‘reading 
knowledge’ at the end of two years. While it is still open to the 
historians, if they so wish, to make use of the Modern Language 
Preliminary (unclassified) as a first stage towards an Honour School 
in European History, the Modern Language teachers have since 
reached the conclusion that the only sufficient preparation would 
be their full Final School. They have invited discussions about 
post-graduate cooperation and interchange. 

On the other hand, the proposed Final School would inevitably 
differ from, Littere Humaniores in either of its alternatives. That 
seemed the proper place for the study of philosophy as philosophy, 
and in the new proposal thought and the arts were envisaged as 
parts of the historical record, and in this way connected with the 
central study of political and social development. Ancient History 
is, owing to its different sort of documentary basis, very unlike the 
discipline proposed for a real insight into medieval or modern 
Europe. The drafting of a sound Final School of European Studies 
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involves problems of no mean order, if parrotting and cribbing are | ¢y, 
to be excluded. sh 

The new suggestion is that language should meet history in a | fe, 
fourth year. The notion that an Honours graduate should have no po 
outlet for his postgraduate energies but the preparation of a thesis | 
for a B.Litt. or D.Phil. has lost support in recent years, and those | or, 
who promoted a fourth year of teaching (leading to a B.Phil.) in the | py, 
Faculty of Philosophy, Politics and Economics enjoy a general } th; 
degree of sympathy in the University, even among some of those } the 
who disliked the precise proposal. There is a general feeling that } | , 
the young First, after a severe confinement within the blinkers of } yj, 
his Honours syllabus, should open his eyes on the wide world ina } alt 
fourth year. He should enter fresh fields or master the technical } ge¢ 
conditions of manifold research. Sir Maurice Powicke had pro- f the 
posed some such postgraduate collaboration of linguists and} Th 
historians in the medieval field, and Professor Woodward’s inaugural f an; 
lecture contained suggestions of something similar in the field of § gig 
contemporary international relations. The young historian whof Co 
acquainted himself with the literature or philology of the countries } ig 
he has hitherto considered only in the social or material sense, the} 7 
young linguist who exchanged his bloodless abstractions for the} anc 
realia of history, might both be advantaged in the subject of their} op 
first choice. They would be the less likely, as is now sometimes} req 
the case, to assume a licence to be ignorant of relevant work close} dif 
to their proper fields. And they might escape from the pedantry) py 
which comes from a premature expertise in a subject selected by af to 
master, criticized by a master, defined so as to fall within a limited gh, 
competence, and strangely represented as the unaided expression off stay 
the pupil’s love for study ! 


A three-legged Modern Language School 


To return to Professor Peacock’s paper, the notion of a Moder 
Language syllabus with extended range of options is not such as to 
be entirely unwelcome to me. It exists in the Cambridge Moder 
Language Tripos in one form, though not without some disadvan- 
tages on which Cambridge examiners comment when they visit 
Oxford. The association of philology and literary history withBpis 
practical command of language is not so fortuitous as, I think§my; 
Professor Peacock would suggest. Linguistics deals with the strucfon) 
ture of language, literature exemplifies its qualities in the besifof f 
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g are | examples. He who would become an expert in language, therefore, 
: should qualify in philology and literature, and for my part, I do not 
IM @ | feel inclined to admit any other preparation as fully adequate for a 
ve NO | post as instructor in languages in any university or school. 
thesis | But not all students take up the study of European languages in 
those order to become academic linguists. These languages open a 
in the | broad gate upon the world of affairs and it is more than ever necessary 
neral | that trained minds of the best calibre should busy themselves with 
those | the history, institutions and international perplexities of Europe. 
z that } | should welcome, though some of my colleagues would not, an 
fs of | Honour School in which the candidate might select any two of three 
d i 4 } alternatives: philology, literature, history. Any one of these 
hnical | seems to me a legitimate application of practical liguistic skill, and 
| pro- } the choice should depend on the ends the candidate has in view. 
; and } The academic linguist must be academically competent in the structure 
ugural } and qualities of his languages, but there is need for equal, though 
eld of f different, skill in such openings as are offered by the BBC, the British 
who Council, Political and Economic Intelligence Departments, journal- 
intries } ism, the overseas services, or the study groups at Chatham House. 
se, the} Thus, from various quarters, proposals for the linking of language 
or the § and history have come in, and I have hopes that some useful solution, 
f their} on the undergraduate or immediate post-graduate level, will be 
etimes § reached at Oxford. Other universities may solve the same problem 
< close differently, and in course of time some pattern will impose itself 
dantry by common consent as the proven best. Meanwhile, there is need 
d by 48 to hasten slowly and to avoid the numerous pitfalls. No teacher 
limited should be coerced by a syllabus to make statements—even true 
sion off statements—which he is not trained and ready to support by evidence. 
A peculiar advantage of the language and literature curriculum is 
that the ‘documents’ (the linguistic forms or the literary texts) lie 
before both teacher and pupil. It is true that, if we said only what 
Aodet§ we know, we might have to keep silence most of the academic year, 
h as tO§ but in our own specialities we know where to look for the evidence 
Aodett§ corroborating assertions we may make rather by faith than by 
advatB science. There must be a sufficient supply of proficient teachers for 
-y visilfwhatever solution we adopt. The pupil must be taught to gather 
y with his information from authentic sources. Our schemes of study 
think must be coherent within themselves. They must be arduous, for 
e stfUCHonly the best is good enough. And they must not be mere heaps 
he besifof facts, but exercises in correlated judgments. 
5419 a 
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THE SIDNEY WEBBS AND THE LONDON 
SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 


Note by Lord Simon of Wythenshawe 


Sidney and Beatrice Webb will be remembered for many things, 
some of which are dealt with in this fascinating autobiography 
describing the earlier years of their partnership. But relatively little 
is known about their influence and achievements in the university 
world. 

The story of the foundation of the London School of Economics, 
as told by Mrs. Webb in “‘ Our Partnership”*, edited by Barbara 
Drake and Margaret I. Cole, is a dramatic example of what they 
were able to achieve by sheer ability and persistence. She quotes 
Graham Wallas: “It is generally impossible to assign the invention 
of any important institution to a precise date. There is no such 
impossibility in the case of the L.S.E. It was invented early in 
the morning of a certain day in August 1894. The day before 
Webb learned that by the will of Mr. Hutchinson he had been given 
the duty of directing the expenditure of a sum of £10,000. He 
and Mrs. Webb woke up early, had a long discussion, and at breakfast 
told us that part of the money would be used to found a School in 
London on the lines of the Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques in 
Paris.” 

In 1895 she writes: “The L.S.E. looks promising. Hewins has 
talked over the principal economists including Marshall and 
Edgworth; we have secured Foxwell; the Society of Arts and 
Chamber of Commerce are giving us their rooms free; the L.C.C. 
has voted £500 a year; the trustees are amenable. ... I myself 
am anxious that the ‘show lecture’ side should not be too much 
developed and that we should concentrate on getting research 
really done. For that object I should like to gather round us all 
the able young men and women who are taking to economics, 





free their minds from prejudices and start them with a high ideal of 
accuracy and exhaustiveness in work. If there is one thing I have 
believed ‘from the beginning to the end’, it is that no progress cat 
be made except on the basis of ascertained fact and carefully thought 
out suggestion.” 

Five years later she writes: “We have got the School recognized 


* Longmans, 1948. 
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by the University as a Faculty of Economics, we have secured a site 
and a building, free of cost, and an income of £2,500 devoted to 
economics and commercial science. Sidney will be a member of 
the Faculty and will probably represent the County Council on 
the Senate. Best of all, he has persuaded the Royal Commission 
to recognise Economics as a science and not merely as a subject in 
the Arts Faculty. The preliminary studies for the Economics degree 
will therefore be mathematics and biology. This divorce of 
economics from metaphysics and shoddy history is a great gain. 
We have always claimed that the study of the structure and function 
of society was as much a science as the study of any other form of 
life and ought to be pursued by the scientific methods used in other 
organic sciences.” 

In 1902 she writes: “Yesterday the formal opening of the new 
building of the School of Economics, a day of satisfaction to Sidney, 
Hewins and myself. Our child, born only seven years ago in two 
back rooms in John Street with a few hundreds a year, despised by 
the learned folk as a young man’s fad, is now fully grown and 
ready to start in the world on its own account.... Last, but not 
least, the School has attained university status with its own 
curriculum, its own degrees, and with even a prospect of its own 
gown.” Six months later, ““‘The School has opened with éclat. 
There are now actually at work 500 students and the staff is hard put 
to it to meet the new strains”’. 

Here perhaps is their finest memorial. Here was a great idea in 
their minds which blossomed into fact. Here to-day is the London 
School of Economics, whose successful contribution to the develop- 
ment both of teaching and research in the Social Sciences in this 
country must have excelled even the most ambitious hopes of its 
founders. 
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HiGHER EDUCATION IN AMERICAN Democracy. (U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1947.) 

The Commission on Higher Education, appointed in 1946 by President 
Truman to re-examine the system of higher education in the United States 
** in terms of its objectives, methods and facilities, and in the light of the social 
réle it has to play”, issued its report and recommendations in December, 1947. 
The comprehensiveness of the report may be gathered from the titles of the 
five volumes which have appeared: I. “Establishing the Goals” ; IT. “‘Equalizing 
and Expanding Individual Opportunity” ; IIT. “Organizing Higher Education” ; 
IV. “Staffing Higher Education”; and V. “Financing Higher Education”. 
A sixth volume “ Resource Data”, is not yet available here. 

The volumes present a complete survey of the problems of higher education 
in the United States, which includes all post-secondary institutions (two-year 
junior colleges, four-year colleges of liberal arts, universities, teachers’ colleges, 
and technical and professional schools). The recommendations of the Com- 
mission, although adapted to American conditions, may be suggestive to readers 
outside the United States. But more important than the recommendations i is 
the method of attack on the terms of reference. 

The Commission does not start with the promise that there is a tradition of 
higher education, which must be preserved unchanged. A careful reading 
of the report reveals that the importance of this tradition—the preservation of 
scholarship and its advancement through research—is not ignored. The 
preservation of the tradition is, in the opinion of the Commission, only one of the 
contributions that higher education should be called upon to make. ‘Thus 
American colleges and universities face the need both for improving the per- 
formance of their traditional tasks and for assuming the new tasks created for 
them by the new internal conditions and external relations under which the 
American people are striving to live and to grow as a free people”’. 

The Commission accordingly defines the common goals of higher education 
in terms of the ideal of democracy, international understanding and co-operation 
and the training of intelligence for the solution of social problems and admini- 
stration of public affairs. All students, irrespective of their specialized voca- 
tional interests, should receive a general education, which should include the 
humanities, natural sciences and social sciences. Such an education would not 
only help students to understand the world in which they live, but would also 
contribute to vocational competence, for “the danger is that professional 
education will permit itself to narrow its specialization too early and too 
exclusively”. And even at a higher academic level “the importance of main- 
taining a proper balance between research in the physical and biological 
sciences and in the social sciences and humanities cannot be urged too strongly”. 
The Commission, indeed, asks in another connection “‘Can we depend solely, 
or even primarily, on natural science for our material safety?" 

Next to defining the goals of higher education the Commission addressed 
itself to the question of equalizing and expanding educational opportunity. 
In answering the question the Commission had available data on the number 
of students capable of profiting from continued education beyond the high 
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school, the socio-economic reasons why large numbers of able young men and 
women did not go to colleges and universities, the regional variations in wealth 
and population, and the many barriers of discrimination on account of race, 
religion, and sex, as well as some estimates of the probable future need for 
trained personnel in various occupations and professions. “By allowing the 
opportunity for higher education to depend on the individual’s economic status, 
we are not only denying to millions of young people the chance in life to which 
they are entitled: we are depriving the Nation of a vast amount of potential 
leadership and potential social competence which it sorely needs”’. 

On the basis of its analysis of the data on the numbers who can profit from 
higher education the Commission proposes an increase in the enrolments to 
4,600,000 by 1960. Of these it is expected that 2,500,000 would attend the 
two-year junior colleges or community institutes, 1,500,000 the four-year 
colleges of liberal arts, and 600,000 graduate and professional schools. For 
able students who could not otherwise continue their education beyond the high 
school the provision of scholarships and fellowships is recommended. It is 
expected that “the American people will invest in the youth of this Nation 
whatever full educational opportunity may cost’. 

That cost will be $2,587,000,000 in 1960, if the Commission’s programme is 
fully realized. This sum would be met by local, state and Federal funds, 
income from endowments, and students’ fees. The question whether the 
Nation can afford the cost is answered by the Commission as follows: ‘‘Higher 
education is an investment, not a cost. It is an investment in free men. It is 
an investment in social welfare, better living standards, better health, and less 
crime. It is an investment in higher production, increased income, and greater 
efficiency in agriculture, industry and government. It is an investment in a 
bulwark against garbled information, half truths, and untruths; against 
ignorance and intolerance. It is an investment in human talent, better human 
relationships, democracy and peace”’. 

The Commission does not ignore the difficulties in carrying out its recom- 
mendations, not so much in its administrative and financial aspects as in the 
improvement of the quality of instruction and education. On the quantitative 
side the proposed expansion is spectacular, but the Commission realizes that 
its recommendations create a “demand for qualities in faculty personnel now 
too rare on college and university campuses”. Throughout its report the 
Commission lays especial emphasis on the importance of improving the quality 
of American higher education in all its phases—vocational and professional as 
well as the traditionally academic. 

I. L. KANDEL, 


THE TRAINING OF A Docror. REPORT OF THE MEDICAL CURRICULUM CoM- 
MITTEE OF THE BRITISH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. (Butterworth & Co., Ltd. 
Ts. 6d.) 


The medical curriculum has been repeatedly subjected to criticism in recent 
years. The General Medical Council (1936) and the Goodenough Committee 
(1944) have both drawn attention to overdue reforms, but action at present is 
halting and for the most part not very effectual. No other curriculum has been 
so overburdened with subjects ; the need for a better co-ordination between the 
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new affirmation of George Eliot’s place as a novelist great in her 
own right and significant as the first of the moderns. 
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teaching of the pre-medical, the pre-clinical and clinical periods has often been 
voiced, but only in very small ways subscribed to; within the clinical period 
specialist instructions have been steadily multiplying, but the aims and principle 
of the total clinical discipline—the most important discipline in the whole six or 
seven years of training—still remain to be more clearly conceived and stated. 

Three years ago the British Medical Association appointed a committee unde 
the chairmanship of Professor Henry Cohen to enquire again into the whok 
matter and the findings of this committee are now published under the title of 
“The Training of a Doctor.” In this report the difficulties of the situation ar 
not minimized but a number of sound recommendations have emerged. 

Medical education and practice, built upon a great variety of special in. 
structions, are at the moment almost without a guiding philosophy. Th 
emphasis of the report is therefore especially upon the need for.a more logical 
arrangement of courses and a better integration of teaching, especially in th 
clinical period. No stage of education, however, is neglected and the dis. 
advantages of the present over-specialized and departmentalized training js 
discussed alike in relation to the pre-medical and the latest stages of the 
curriculum. 

In the clinical period a special plea is advanced for the training in general 
medicine considered as a “‘basic clinical subject”. While most of the technical 
specialisms could, indeed, be well relegated to the post-graduate period, ther 
are fundamental principles governing the study and investigation of disease, and 
especially of man in disease—and the ‘“‘whole man”—which are best developed 
in the medical ward or clinic and under the tutelage of a general physician. A 
further appeal is therefore made for a-renaissance of “‘the general physician” in 
whose teaching and careful observational methods British medicine still discovers 
its firmest foundations. The importance of psychiatry, of social medicine and 
of pxdiatrics to the general medical discipline is suitably underlined. The need 
for a better understanding of health and its measurements is also referred to. 

The claims of the specialisms, but also their place and values, are carefully 
considered. There are some pertinent comments on examinations and their 
conduct. 

With this comprehensive report before them it is to be hoped that the medical 
faculties of the universities, while allowing freedom for experiment, will now mak 
a serious attempt to introduce reforms which are as much desired by students a 
by teachers, and which should be in the interest of both scientific and professional 
standards. 

J. A. Ryu. 


THE GRADUATE IN INDUSTRY. By PERCY DUNSHBATH, C.B.E., M.A., D.Sc. 
(Hutchinson 10s. 6d.) 


In spite of the statement on the jacket that it is not a “‘careers”” book “The 
Graduate in Industry” by Dr. Percy Dunsheath will be an invaluable reference} 
book to all who are concerned with careers advisory work in schools and! 
universities. Dr. Dunsheath has brought together a mass of data from Govern-) 
ment, industrial and other reports and publications and demonstrates the many 
ways in which university graduates may be employed in industry. The chapter 
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on the Structure of Industry and the later chapters which deal with the employ- 
ment of specialists—the engineer, the chemist, even the Padre—are full of up-to- 
date information which cannot be obtained from any other single source at the 
present time. The vast changes in the industrial scene brought about by the 
war and by post-war developments have made all other books on careers in 
industry out of date. 

The chapter on the Arts graduate is disappointing. Dr. Dunsheath seems to 
consider that the most useful function of the Arts graduate in industry would be 
to humanize the over-specialized scientists and technicians and to make them 
better fitted for administrative duties. The suggestion that every teacher 
should spend a year in a manufacturing concern (possibly in lieu of military 
service), however desirable it might be in itself, is not likely to be received with 
much enthusiasm even by the most enlightened industrialist. 

Elsewhere in his book Dr. Dunsheath shows that he is aware of the existence 
of the many problems which will have to be faced during the next few years as 
a result of the great expansion which is now taking place in the universities. 
Unfortunately, however, in almost all cases he either evades the issue or dis- 
misses it with a few optimistic words. It is doubtful, for example, whether the 
personality problem, which has been much discussed recently, as a result of Sir 
Percival Waterfield’s speech at Oxford, is as well understood in the universities 
as Dr. Dunsheath suggests. Even if it were, the predominantly non-residental 
character of most British universities with the exception of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge which contain between them less than 20 per cent. of the total student 
population at the present time, makes it very difficult for the university to exercise 
any appreciable influence. 

Dr. Dunsheath’s book would have been more valuable if it had been written 
with an eye fixed firmly upon Redbrick rather than upon Oxbridge, since this is 
where the greater part of the post-war expansion is taking place. Nevertheless, 
this is a most timely and welcome volume. 

L. E. BALL. 


THE PuBLic SCHOOLS QUESTION. By SPENCER LEESON. (Longmans 8s. 6d.) 


With an unruffied serenity that is disarming, Canon Leeson raises issues which 
bristle with controversy. He is the master of the soft answer that turneth away 
wrath. He sometimes excites impatience when he will not throw his cap over 
the windmill in vehement reply to those “blind mouths” which threaten with 
destruction any outpost of education which defies the perfection of adminis- 
trative pattern. He rightly draws attention to “the present sorrows of the 
grammar schools,” and his prophetic picture of the educational scene is always 
rooted in the fervent sincerity of his own Christian idealism. He relies on the 
“right leadership” in the boarding schools to ensure that the twenty-five per cent. 
entry from the state primary schools, recommended in the Fleming Report, 
shall be made to feel happily at home in an unfamiliar social setting. In 
applauding the removal of competition, is he not thinking more of the few 
“scholar teachers” of undeniable greatness than of the majority of lesser men to 
whom the spur of examination success for their pupils has been a legitimate 
factor in ensuring efficiency ? If a man is bald, to escape detection, he needs 
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must wear a wig, and an examination syllabus has afforded a justifiable covering 
for many a reasonably good teacher. ‘“‘It is hoped that with time and experience 
and the right spirit in everybody a satisfactory ‘modus operandi’ may be 
contrived.” Remembering some of the glaring follies of recent years, a right 
spirit in everybody is a pretty big assumption. Can there be any compromise 
between those who are willing to jeopardize education to achieve an illusory 
parity, and those who believe that, if only party politicians will leave men and 
women to whom the schools are a sacred trust to put their house in order, they 
will be able to adapt the past tradition to the social needs of the present? 

The Canon delivers a surprising and weighty attack upon the Oxford and 
Cambridge open scholarship system, deploring the grip which the competitive 
principal has upon sixth forms. “Education is a feeding of the soul ; what has 
competition to do with that ? Cannot we be rid of scholarships, the thing and 
the concept”. . . . Most practising teachers have seen in these particular 
examinations the working of a “good deed in a naughty world.”” They have 
admired the integrity of the awards, and been grateful for standards which have 
sensibly raised the intellectual atmosphere of the schools. The abolition of 
scholarships might well lead to and accelerate what in another context Canon 
Leeson describes as “‘the general loosening of fibre.” Shall we not do well to 
recall William Pitt’s warning against repairing our house in the hurricane 
season ? 

It would be unfair not to pay tribute to the high wisdom found in the pages 
of this stimulating book. The author is at his most effective when he is sharing 
the fruits of his own teaching experience. ‘Much of the history of all ages is 
better forgotten; there is only time for the great men, the great movements, 
and the great problems.” History teaching in the schools would be immeasur- 
ably more effective if those responsible would take courage from such words to 
shed the abracadabra of trivia which clutter up the syllabuses. The final essay 
on “Christianity and Boys” is eloquent proof of what schools lost and the 
Church gained when the late Head Master of Winchester became Vicar of St. 
Mary’s, Southampton. 

JOHN GARRETT. 


SoME THOUGHTS ON UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. By SiR RICHARD LIVINGSTONE. 
(Cambridge University Press 2s. 6d.) 


The great value of this essay—actually a printing of the Fifth Annual Lecture 
of the National Book League—is that it provides in brief compass Sir Richard 
Livingstone’s views on the reforms necessary in our universities if they are to 
continue to uphold what is best in our civilization. His thesis inevitably 
embraces the problem of how to combine specialist with general education, in 
honours university courses, in order that the essential contribution of neither to 
endowment of homo liberaliter educatus may be lost. 

For Sir Richard, the proper function of the university is still, as ever, the 
search for truth. He is suspicious of any attempt to harness the university to a 
more limited objective. “If a practical end must be assigned to a university,” 
he cites from Newman, ‘‘then I say it is training good members of society.” 
But Sir Richard is far from suggesting that this function is, in fact, being fulfilled 
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at present. He finds that the scramble for scholarships and honours degrees has 
produced a dangerous absorption with specialisms whereby “the parts may 
flourish but a sense of the whole is lost”; even an history honours course is no 
longer immune from “decline into routine and mechanism.” To mend this 
situation Sir Richard suggests that “undergraduate courses should be recon- 
sidered,” and that, as one remedial measure, “‘some study of religion or 
philosophy or of both should be included in all.” 
It is perhaps unnecessary to add that this essay is not only boldly topical; 
it is also delightful for its scholarly grasp and breadth of reference. 
J. H. 


THE FRAMEWORK OF HUMAN BEHAVIOUR. By JULIAN BLACKBURN. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Tritbner & Co., Ltd. 1947.) 


The purpose of this work is to examine the implications of the culture pattern 
theory of Ruth Benedict, Margaret Mead, and others, in the light of modern 
knowledge about heredity, and, in particular, their thesis that “‘once a pattern 
of culture is established, this pattern will in most cases play a more important 
part in moulding the way in which the members of the community of which 
the pattern is characteristic will behave, than will the innate differences which 
the members of that community will possess”. Its method is to give an account 
of the mechanism of heredity, and to discuss in its light sex, race, national and 
class differences. This is a formidable task, for the thesis requires that there 
should be some way of comparing the relative importance of the culture pattern 
and the innate differences of members of the community in affecting behaviour. 
This implies measurement, and it is in the field of measurement that the social 
sciences are particularly weak. It also requires an assessment of innate 
characteristics, a problem which would appear to be insoluble unless tests are 
devised that can be applied at birth. 

The first aspect of human behaviour to be examined is that of sex. It is 
shown that sex differences are relative rather than absolute, and that typically 
masculine and feminine behaviour may depend on chromosonal balance, or the 
consequence of a certain degree of hormonal secretion. Anthropological 
evidence is adduced to show that the patterns of behaviour of the sexes differ 
widely according to the social organisation of the peoples concerned. The 
problem is, however, complex, and insufficient evidence is presented to make 
possible definite assessments of the relative importance of the factors involved. 
The masculine woman, who is described as evidence of the effect of innate 
factors, is none the less controlled in her behaviour by the culture pattern—her 
manner of dress and adornment is clearly identifiable. The anthropological 
evidence cited has been criticised, and more systematic evidence is needed. 

The chapter of Race Differences proceeds by taking Professor Ginsberg’s 
definition of race, and exploring the difficulties of applying such a definition, and 
it is made obvious that there are no generally applicable indicators of true genetic 
differences. The chapter on National Differences proceeds in the same way, 
and in this case the method of quoting Professor Ginsberg, and then examining 
his definition, tends to obscure the main thesis. The fact that we have no 
systematic knowledge about national differences, and that there is no very 
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clear agreement as to what comprises the culture pattern, makes the discussion 
tentative, but emphasises the need for further research. 

The discussion of Class Differences starts as do those of Race and National 
Differences, with the authoritative definition—this time from MaclIver, and we 
learn that a social class is ‘“‘any portion of a community which is marked off 
from the rest—primarily by social status”. This definition is less helpful than 
those of Professor Ginsberg, who lists a series of characteristics and behaviours 
by which race and nation may be distinguished from other social groups. In 
this chapter difficulties arise from the attempt to employ a definition which 
will have general application rather than to develop a classification appropriate 
to the solution of a particular problem. A conclusion is, however, reached, 
that a study of a “constellation of factors” should be undertaken as a basis for 
social classification, a method which has long been applied in a rough and 
ready manner by market research agencies, and which was developed 
systematically by F. Stuart Chapin in America. 

Dr. Blackburn’s work is a valuable attempt in a field which has received far 
too little attention in this country. He shows very clearly the enormous amount 
of research work waiting to be undertaken, before positive conclusions can be 
drawn in a field of study vital to all those concerned with the positive direction 
of human affairs. 


DENNIS CHAPMAN. 


THE YEAR Book oF EDUCATION 1948. (Evans Brothers 3 gns.). 


We welcome the reissue of The Year Book of Education after the war time 
interruption of seven years. A distinguished editorial board including Professor 
G. B. Jeffery, Sir Fred Clarke, Professor Hamley, Professor Kandel. Margaret 
Read and Professor Lauwerys attempt to answer the question as to what has 
been the effect of war on education, and what measures in educational recon- 
struction reform are in hand. Contributions in answer to these questions have 
been received from every continent and twenty-seven different countries. The 
universities receive their due share of attention. 

This wide and diversified survey—though the contributions naturally vary in 
quality—is on the whole admirable, so that its length is not daunting. 

Lord Eustace Percy in his Introduction asks the pertinent question whether, 
when the Year Book was first started in 1932, the ideals underlying the demo- 
cratic inheritance of Western Europe ought not to have been proclaimed more 
insistently. ‘The present volume records an interruption in Western civil- 
ization, with all that that implies ; the question to be answered in the next ten 
years is whether it has been only an interruption . . . or a downfall.” 


E. M. H. 
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